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New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
When writing manufacturers, we will appreciate your mentioning the 


American Engineer. 


@ Tiny as a toy, yet efficient as a 
large industrial staple tacker, a 
new pocket-size tool has been 
developed by the Heller Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, to effect new 
saving of time and money in 
making wire installations. 


This new tacker speedily staples 
braided, rubber-coated, single and 
double strand wire and hollow tube 
lines. Front and rear guides circle the 
wire and permit rapid drawing around 
difficult angles or corners, along base- 
boards, plaster walls, window frames, 
ceiling, door jambs and rafters. 

It uses an improved staple, made 
in several colors, whose driving points 
easily penetrate plaster, composition 
board, hard and soft woods (with 
holding power up to 64 lbs.). Drives 
the staple to a desired depth without 
marring or injuring the wire. 

Both the tacker and staples are de- 
signed to exacting A.T. and T. specifi- 
cations, and are now used for low 
voltage telephone wiring throughout 
the Bell System. 

The tacker can be handily carried 
in the pocket for use on such jobs as 
television, radio, burglar alarms and 
intercommunication systems, as well 
as many other uses. For further de- 
tails write The Heller Company, 2154 
North Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


@ A ready means of determining 
atmospheric pollution is avail- 
able with the simple and inexpen- 


sive activated carbon gas and 
vapor absorber recently de- 
veloped by the W. B. Connor En- 
gineering Corporation of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 


The collecting device consists essen- 
tially of dual, perforated, activated 
carbon-filled canister assembled in- 
tegrally with a motor-driven air blow- 
er. By operating the collecting unit 
continuously in a contaminated atmo- 
sphere for a known duration, the total 
volume of air that has passed through 
the carbon in that elapsed time is 
known. Likewise the absorbable im- 
purities entrained in that volume of 
air will be collected by the carbon. 
The canisters are then separated from 
the unit, sealed and returned to the 
laboratory for reactivation, i.e., the 
extraction of absorbed impurities. 

Complete data and information on 
analytical methods and procedure may 
be obtained from the W. B. Connor 
Engineering Company, Shelter Rock 
Lane, Danbury, Connecticut. 


@ Rolagrip couplings for plain 
end pipe are now listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. for 
use on water, fire and sprinkler 
lines. Wherever a pipe coupling 
is made, Rolagrips save time and 
pipe coupling is made. Rola- 
grips save time and labor, because 
Rolagrips require no threading, 
grooving, flanging or any other 
special preparation of the pipe 
ends. 

To inspect, repair or clean out a 
Rolagrip union, it is a simple matter 
to loosen the two bolts of the Rolagrip 
coupling — no special tools or skills 
are necessary. Then you can reapply 
the same Rolagrip, because they can 
be used over and over again. Rola- 
grips are flexible—they permit mis- 
alignment of pipe ends up to 7 de- 
grees. They withstand shocks, jolts, 
vibration, expansion and contraction 
and end-pull. For further information 
write the Gustin-Bacon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


@ Introduction of a new self-ad- 
hesive metal nameplate requir- 
ing no pre-drilling of holes, 
screws, rivets or other fastening 


devices has been announced }y 
the C & H Supply Company, 
Metal-Cal Division, of Seattle, 
Washington. 


Backed with a high tensile bondine 
material, Metal-Cals can be quickly 
applied to any smooth, cohesive gy, 
face on metals, procelain, bakelite 
polysterene, glass, wood, paints 
enamels. Permanent clarity an 
legibility of Metal-Cal letters anj 
characters are assured by the proceg 
ing which makes them a part of the 
aluminum foil itself. Metal-Cals ap 
available in any one of five colors— 
brown, red, black, blue, green—phy 
aluminum. Samples and complet 
technical data are being furnishej 
upon request to the C & H Supph 
Company, Metal-Cal Division, Boeing 
Field, Seattle, Washington. ‘ 


KEN 


@ A new, self-propelled saw fo, 
cutting concrete and asphalt ha 
been announced by Concret 
Sawing Equipment, Inc., of 
dena, California. Known as the 
Model 51 Self-Propelled Coneu, 
this new sawing machine is used 
for sawing streets, concrete floors, 
airport runways, etc., prior to the 
breaking and removal of the me 
terial, thereby assuring a smooth, 
straight edge for patching. Othe 
uses include sawing contraction 
joints, sawing for the installation 
of expansion joint, grooving for 
crack control, grooving ramp 
and steps for safety, ete. 
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The self-propelled feature increas 
the life of the cutting blade and speet 
the sawing operation. Other featurt 
include a dash panel showing wale 
pressure gauge, spindle speed lf 
chometer, motor throttle, cull 


switch and transmission control lev i 
The Ameri 


Cutting depth is determined by & 
size of the blade being used. Furthé te Cle 
information may be obtained by wil 


Affili 
ing Concrete Sawing Equipment, Ine mie ‘ 
15 North Oakland St., Pasaden 


California. 
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A “Whipping Boy”... 


Our attention was recently directed to a letter written 
by Mr. Oliver E. Barthel, P. E., charter member of the 
Michigan Society, to the Editor of the Detroit News. Mr. 
Barthel’s letter was in answer to an item which appeared 
in the column of Commentator W. K. Kelsey quoting W. 
B. Embler of Copper Union as saying, “. . . that it would 
be morally wrong for him to advise engineers to read 
classics in this age.” Kelsey stated in a later column that 
he, personally, did not know whether or not it would be 
morally wrong, but suggested that the advice would be 
superfluous, since he had never heard of an engineer who 
read a classic. In replying, Engineer Barthel stated that 
he had read and studied many classics and was a very 
interested member of a local discussion group dealing with 
“great books on basic problems.” He added that several 
other engineers were members of the same group by 
choice and not compulsion. 

Unfortunately, Kelsey’s attitude is one which has been 
expounded by many writers who are unfamiliar with the 
profession and is one that is in turn believed by the read- 
ers of these “authorities.” Too often we have seen the 
profession made the “whipping boy” for uninformed 
laymen. 

Let’s take an honest look at the profession’s alleged lack 
of culture. The engineering profession well knows that 
the curricula of many engineering schools are deficient 
in the humanities, particularly on the classical level. How- 
ever, this lack is found in many other courses in addition 
to engineering. How many students of Liberal Arts col- 
leges, for example, majoring in History, Psychology, et 
cetera, receive an adequate background in the classics 
other than material assigned in their special field? 

In addition, the profit motive largely colors education 
today. A classical education was fine for the wealthy sons 
of plantation owners, but today an employer wants to 
know how highly trained you are in your field, not how 
much Aristotle you can quote. This educational change 
is one of the prices of material progress, and the engineer 
is no more a victim of the system than many other busi- 
ness and professional men. 

Another section of Mr. Barthel’s letter comes even 
closer to the heart of the matter when he says, “Every one 
who is educated at all is, and must be, self-educated. 
Teachers or institutions of learning cannot inoculate the 
student with knowledge, neither does a student get it by 
absorption. There should be no distinction between self- 
educated men and others, for intelligence is something 
that you are endowed with and cannot be taught.” 

Educators today realize that the primary value of any 
sort of education, liberal or professional, is to train the 
student to think, not spew forth a collection of painfully 
accumulated facts at examination time and promptly for- 
get them. Mr. Kelsey should know, as Mr. Barthel ob- 
viously does, that the thinking man develops an inquiring 
mind, and if he has not had the opportunity to study cer- 
tain subjects, he will ferret out this material for himself. 
This is true not only of the engineer, but of everyone re- 
gardless of whether he has received college training or not. 

Another point to be considered is that classicism, per se, 
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is valueless unless we can apply the principles gleane 
from such study to our present civilization. Being able to 
recite the date of Caesar’s Rubicon crossing does not mark 
an intelligent man, but being able to utilize the story of 
the Roman Empire in terms of modern government dogs, 

It is unfair for anyone to suggest that the engineer 
anymore than anyone else, does not read the classics 
Sloth and indifference can block anyone from furthering 
their self-education, but these two traits are not confined 
to any one group of people. When a writer can present 
factual evidence that the engineer is less well-read than 
other business or professional men, then his statements 
can be accepted as authoritative. 


The Precious Right... 


A recent report of the Tellers Committee showed that 
only 35.7% of NSPE members voted in the recent election 
of 1951 officers. It’s true that this is a very good per. 
centage as far as most organizational voting goes, buta 
better turn-out should be expected for a professional so. 
ciety election. The election of good officers and the in. 
clusion or exclusion of constitutional amendments is 4 
matter of vital personal and professional concern to every 
member of NSPE. 

The old expression “stand up and be counted” may wel 
be applied to voting. The man who does not vote has no 
right to complain if the man he thinks should hold office 
does not get elected or if his organization does not func 
tion as he thinks it should. 

The right of suffrage is a precious one that men have 
fought and died for throughout history. In his 1885 in. 
augural address, President Grover Cleveland said that 
every vote exercises a public trust. Your vote in an NSPE 
election exercises a professional trust. 


It?s Not All Over... 


General of the Army George Catlet Marshall, worried 
about public and congressional let-up in the preparednes 
effort, is today pleading for cold reasoning and wisdom 
in planning for the years ahead. An emotional response to 
a changing daily situation, says the General, can prove 
fatal to our national existence. 

Engineers, irained in reasoning, should, of all people 
realize the danger of failing to formulate a_ level 
headed, realistic plan for defense. Accustomed to super 
vising plans through to a finished project, engineers ap 
preciate the necessity for constant watchfulness to see toil 
that defense plans are properly carried out. 

In spite of the fact that our best informed authority 
tells us that we are facing a minimum of ten years tension, 
a noticeable relaxation -has taken place throughout the 
country in the past few weeks. Public and congression 
sentiment has become cooler toward defense legislation 
and action demanded only a little while back. 

It is the duty and obligation of every engineer to us 
his training, knowledge and influence not only to have at 
adequate defense program adopted, but to demand thal 
it be carried out. 
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We'd Like to Have You Meet... 
Frank W. Chappell, P.E., 


Member, Texas Society . . . President, Dallas Chapter, TSPE 
_, Eminent Engineer . . . Sigma Chi and Kiwanian . . . Ex- 
newspaperman and boyhood inventor .. . 


ERSONAL charm, a keen sense of humor and a variety 

of interests mark the man we salute this month—Mr. 

Frank W. Chappell, prominent Texas engineer and 
member of the Texas Society. Born in Tennessee, the son 
of a Methodist minister, his boyhood ambitions included 
progressively being a “street car driver, soldier, news- 
paper man (worked at this for a while), lawyer and EN- 
GINEER.” Even in his youth Chappell showed signs of 
engineering tendencies when he designed such gadgets as 
a foot operated switch button under the dining room rug 
to summon the maid. This was run “on storage batteries 
which I made in fruit jars with zinc, carbon sticks and a 
salammoniac solution.” 

Upon his graduation from Vanderbilt University with 
the degrees of B.A. and B.E. in 1905, Chappell worked on 
various railroad, sewer and water projects in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Arkansas. In 1919 he entered into a junior 
partnership in the Henry Exall Elrod Company of Dallas 
and here designed a number of dams, the most notable of 
which is the reinforced concrete structure at Cisco, Texas. 
At the time of its completion in 1924, it was said to be the 
largest hollow concrete dam in the country, a claim Chap- 
pell never bothered to investigate. He became a consulting 
engineer in 1931 and has practiced continuously since that 
time with the exception of the period from 1934 to 1937 
when he served with the PWA as Engineer Examiner in 
the office of the State Engineer. 

Chappell considers the Cotton Bowl to be the most 
spectatcular piece of work with which he has been con- 
nected. The original bowl was a cut-and-fill affair built in 
1930, but erosion under the wooden seats and its limited 
capacity soon dated it. In 1947 many new football stars 
appeared in the Southwest and the demand for more seats 
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in the Cotton Bowl became insistent. But more seats could 
not be built until the old ones (45,500) had been sta- 
bilized. Accordingly, contracts were awarded in late 1947 
and early 1948 to the Chappell, Stokes & Brenneke Com- 
pany of Dallas for the concreting of the old bowl and 
the addition of about 22,000 seats, with all the necessary 
facilities, including a press box. The latter was designed 
by engineers, of course, but only after consultation with 
the best available men in their several lines—newspaper 
and wire service reporters, telephone engineers, Western 
Union engineers, radio and television broadcasting 
specialists, public address men, etc. The result is a three 
story structure having about 350 seats and stations from 
about 25 to 30 cameramen. In 1949 the seating capacity 
was increased to 75,500 by the addition of a second deck 
on the east side of the stadium. 

Chappell’s interests include either listening to or at- 
tending football games, grand opera when the Met comes 
to Dallas, summer operetta and Dallas’ professional drama 
group, Theatre 50-51. In addition, he plays golf, gardens 
and works with the committee for underprivileged boys 
of his Kiwanis Club. 

Chappell advises the young engineer to make of himself 
a good, sound engineer, technically and adds that this re- 
quires constant study. “Human engineering” or public 
relations he considers to be equally as important. “An 
engineer should be a politician in the better sense of the 
word, for a politician is just a person who can ‘make 
friends and influence people’.” 

Evidently he lives his own advice, and we proudly hail 
Frank Chappell, the man who is above all “human” and 
an engineer. 
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Courtesy “*Fortune’’ Magazine. 


take St. Cloir (21 ft.) 
St. Clair River (21h) 


Here is the entire St. Lawrence project in plan and profile. 


FROM DULUTH THE 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project Has Been Talked About For 
Years. Now That It May Become A Reality, Engineers Should 
Know More About It. 


66/BVHAT socialistic ditch.” “Old economic monstrosity.” 
“Tt is essential. even vital, I believe. to the national 
strength and security.” “We must have the Seaway 
for iron ore.” 

The above quotes by famous people represent some of 
the expletives or sound truths (depending upon which side 
you are on) that have come forth recently in official dis- 
cussions regarding that fifty-six year old political football, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Though battered, tattered and 
torn, probably the most controversial issue ever to shake the 
halls of Congress is still a frisky old gentleman and, indeed, 
is right now giving proponents and opponents a lot to talk 
about. Administered a new infusion of life by the depletion 
of Minnesota iron ore deposits and the national defense is- 
sue, the waterway project is closer now than ever to being 
a reality. Because professional engineers have long figured 
prominently in the Seaway debate, and because, if it is 
authorized, it will be a near billion dollar affair to be pri- 
marily handled by engineers, the profession should take 
time now to study something of this huge project’s history 
and future. 


To the layman and even to many professionals, the 
thought of making a ship channel 2.650 miles long—the 
length of the proposed Seaway from Duluth to the Atlant 
Ocean—borders on the impossible. Actually such a channel 
exists for about 95 per cent of that distance, and it is the 
completion of the job started by man and nature, that has 
been a favorite debate topic for many years. Outside 0 
simple dredging, the bulk of the work to be done is on the 
120 miles of the St. Lawrence River running  betweet 
Ogdenburg, New York, and Montreal (see maps). Along 
this route will be built a large dam, powerhouse, thret 
locks in the International Section of the St. Lawrenc 
River, four locks in the Canadian Section, and dredging 
in the various reaches. This will cost, according to Majot 
General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
around a billion dollars with the United States paying 6 
million and the Canadians about 4. Inasmuch as Canad 
has already spent 132 million and the United States 3} 
million on existing works comprising integral parts of 
project, the cost to complete the project is estimated a 
800 million, of which this country would pay out 5f3 
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million and the Canadians 230 million. 

The legislative history of the Seaway is long and in- 
volved. As early as 1895 Canada and the U. S. set up a 
Deep Waterways Commission to study the Seaway prob- 
lem. This group reported favorably. In 1909 was estab- 
lished an International Joint Commission, and, after having 
its work interrupted by the war, it too reported favorably. 
In 1924 President Coolidge appointed a U. S. Commission 
with Herbert Hoover as chairman. About this time a Joint 
Board of Engineers developed complete plans for the 
project and reported favorably which resulted in a treaty 
being signed with Canada in 1932. 


Ix February, 1933, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reported favorably upon ratification of a treaty 
authorizing the project, first in the form of treaty ratifica- 
tion and then in the form of approval of an executive 
agreement between Canada and the United States. The 
resolution on ratification received a majority in the Senate 
in 1934 but, requiring a two-thirds vote, failed of Senate 
approval. In 1941, an executive agreement was signed 
with Canada to promote the works. This was a astute move 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, inasmuch as an agreement re- 
quired not a two-thirds Senate vote but a simple majority 
of both houses for approval. But getting a majority in two 
houses is not a simple matter when dealing with such a 
touchy thing as the Seaway and, realizing this, FDR nearly 
ended the Great Debate for all time by using his personal 
wartime powers to get the project built by Executive Order. 
But the Executive Office was out of funds and the President 
was forced to ask the Army for money. Washington in- 
telligence at the time was that Under Secretary of War 
atterson and supply chief Lieutenant General Somervell, 
argued the Chief Executive out of going ahead on the 
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grounds that there were more important things to be 
doing during wartime than building the Seaway. 

By 1947 the project was once again being discussed 
by a handful of legislators but it was not until the respected 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg introduced a new feature on 
the Senate floor that the proponents and opponents rolled 
out their big guns. The new idea as voiced by Senator 
Vancenberg provided for the navigation portion of the 
Seaway being made self-liquidating and self-supporting 
by charging tolls. Although charging tolls was against the 
Canadian national policy, they finally agreed if only to 
secure some kind of action. (The Canadians’ patience is 
beginning to wear thin on the whole project inasmuch as 
they felt the signing of the 1941 agreement was the final 
go ahead needed.) But no action was to come, for all 
resolutions approving the Seaway gathered dust in com- 
mittee. 

In 1950 President Truman let it be known that his ad- 
ministration wanted the Seaway and power project. Some 
of his leaders, though, let it be known that they didn’t 
want it. Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, long opposed to the project pre- 
sumably because of Texas railroads and ports, even refused 
to appoint a subcommittee chairman. At last he did appoint 
ex-Senator Tydings of Maryland who, thinking of his own 
Port of Baltimore, immediately forgot about the new job. 


Tue House worked up more fervor. Secretaries of inter- 
ested government departments testified for the project. 
The then Defense Secretary Johnson, though, was some- 
what cool, and this coupled with the lack of interest of the 
Senate, caused the House to end its session with little ac- 
complished. At the present session the House has again 
shown the greater interest toward the legislation, and the 
testimony of proponents has already been given. Those 
against are scheduled to begin reciting their side of the 
story about the middle of this month. 


For The Opposition 


Like many another issue in our history, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project has developed some strange 
bedfellows. To fully understand how this has happened 
it is first necessary to define why those who are for the 
project feel the way they do, and why those against are 
equally stubborn. What as the proponents see it, are the 
benefits of the project? These have varied over the years 


Much work has already been done along the Seaway route. 
Here is a new power plant at St. Mary’s River, Michigan. 
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but they can now be divided into three categories: national 
security, navigation, and electric power. 
The project is now being bedecked with the flag. It is 
pointed out that the rapid depletion of high-grade iron ore 
; from the Mesabi range in Minnesota requires us to do some 
straight thinking, especially with war a possibility. At the 
present, most of our imported ore comes from South 
America. With this arrangement, the ore is shipped to 
such ports as Baltimore and then moved by rail to the 
Midwest steel centers. Another development is important 
here. American companies are now working rich new 
ranges of ore deposits in Labrador and it seems safe to 
assume that much of our future supply will be from that 
district. Now, if enemy submarine action should cut off 
the South American supply, and the Labrador shipments 
coming by the Atlantic to east coast ports are harassed, 
we could face disaster. In other words, the Seaway is 
needed to guarantee a supply of iron ore in an emergency, 
and the proponents are leaning heavily on this argument. 


Opponents cry that the entire defense angle is 
rediculous. How can the Seaway, they say, be of any use 
to us in case of war when it couldn’t possibly be completed 
for years? The proponents answer to this, of course, is 
better late than never. The crux of the debate, though, is 
centered around iron ore and it is this important new as- 
pect that is attracting attention. 

Generally speaking, it is the railroads and the ports who 
oppose the shipment of ore down the St. Lawrence to the 
Great Lakes. The ports would lose on shipments coming 
along the Atlantic from Labrador, and South America, 
and the railroads would not move them any great distances. 


The project provides for a dam and power plant in the 
International Rapids section. This is the Norris Dam, TVA. 


As an auxiliary to this, the railroads figure they will Jog mon! 
out on coal shipments if New England is supplied powe @ pens 
from the proposed hydroelectric plant. And finally, they The. 
oppose the entire operation because of their long-standing the 5 
feud with anything that hints of government subsidy fo, § Dew 
competing means of transportation. as dc 

The proponents claim that the Seaway will provide greg § Th 
navigation benefits. It will result in substantial reduction; @ well 
in the cost of transportation between the Middle West ang § ment 
foreign ports. Likewise, it is said, it will permit large vesge, § been 
to operate between the Lakes and United States seaports, @ long 
Transportation savings will result from the fact that th | point 
Seaway will eliminate the cost of the rail haul or, in som, | the P 
cases, the water haul in small high-cost carriers, betwee wit ‘ 
Midwest points tributary to the Great Lakes and Atlant, feels 
coast ports, as well as the transshipment charges involyeq | and a 
(See map, page 9.) Direct shipments from the Great Lake upon 


ports to foreign countries can be made at costs only slight. If 
ly higher than those prevailing from Atlantic Coast ports belos 

speci! 
Tose against proclaim that the Seaway is frozen oye f i 
five months of each year and out of action. Those in favor rt 
are hard pressed to refute that statement so they point oy be : 
instead that for sixty years the U. S. Steel industry has a 
depended almost entirely upon ore shipped down the Greg st 


Lakes in the open season. 
analy 
Opponents also stress the fact that upwards to ninety. 


says t 
one per cent of our merchant marine could not use the ising 
twenty-seven foot channel depth. In his statement, General flanki 


Pick claims that the present Great Lakes fleet could operat Wil 
over the twenty-seven foot Seaway without restriction, As 
for sea-going ships, certain practical considerations ip 
volved in operating sea-going vessels, the General says 
tend to increase appreciably the number of vessels that 
could transit the Seaway if a twenty-seven controlling 
depth were provided. 

The Maritime Commission has stated that under such 
practical operating conditions practically every type of 
vessel in the American merchant fleet with the exception 
of very large trans-ocean ore carriers and super tankers 
could transit the twenty-seven foot Seaway. 

What of electric power? Plans calls for a 2,200,000 
horsepower hydroelectric station in the Internationally § 
Rapids section. (See maps.) Not only is there a hig 
volume of water running downhill here (see cover backmm 
ground photo) but the year around evenness of the fig 
is almost as important. This means that at no time, @vg 
during dry months, will large amounts of generaliii™ 
capacity stand idle. It is figured that the U. S. will spem 
about $188 million for its half of the power project am 
that 5.8 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity will be ava 
able each year at a cost of 2.92 mills per kwh. 


v's a fact that power is so high in the northeastern Um 
that industries consider moving out, and new firms rei 
to move in. Electric customers in New York State pay@ 
per cent more for electricity than the national average aim 
use 20 per cent less. This in no small way accounts for® 
fact that every New York governor since Al Smith i 
been for the power project in spite of the fact that the ¥f 
of New York is opposed te it. 7 
As far as the power project is concerned, the oppositit 
consists of the public utility people and the coal industtf 
The utility men insist its just another way for governmell 
to get its hand in private matters, and, of course, the codh 
men see a loss of sales if cheap power is made available 


through a hydroelectric plant. It follows, then, that the rai! Whe 
roads add their weight here as well in view of the shippilii™ say tha 
they would lose from the coal fields. to 
As stated previously, the St. Lawrence Seaway legislt ais 
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tion has made many strange bedfellows. For example, Ver- 
mont Republican Senator George D. Aiken, wants inex- 

nsive power for New England as does the CIO, et al. 
The highest executives of the coal industry battle against 
the Seaway as does John L. Lewis. Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York pushes for passage of the waterway 
as does his opponent, Harry S. Truman. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway still has much strong and 
well organized opposition and, although such new argu- 
ments as national security and tolls to pay the way have 
heen introduced, those fighting for the project still see a 
long hard road ahead. But, in moments of strength, they 
point out that the TVA and even such old developments as 
the Panama Canal, met with scorching opposition only to 
win out in the end. The opposition, on the other hand, 
feels it can fight a long and very effective delaying action, 
and anyone must admit that they have a lot of experience 
upon which to base their optimism. 

If the go ahead is forthcoming, very little time would 
be lost. The Corps of Engineers says that general plans and 
specifications have been prepared on the entire dual- 
purpose project. For all initial construction features in- 
cluding access facilities, transmission lines for power, and 
so forth, as well as initial work on the main dam, power- 
house, and navigation structures, contract plans and 
specifications are on hand. For the Long Sault Dam, for 
example, the general plans, specifications, and design 
analysis have been completed. The plans and specifications, 
says the Corps, are sufficiently complete to permit adver- 
tising for bids for the construction of the dam and its 
flanking earth dikes. 

Will Congress say “yes” ? 


huge 


When told they will never win, proponents of the Seaway 
a oo the Panama Canal (above) was a long time com- 
» too, 
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Ports like New York are opposed to the Seaway. 


High-grade iron ore deposits at Mesabi (above) are being 
depleted. Proponents say we need Seaway to inexpensively 
supply Midwest steel centers with Labrador ore. See map 
below. 
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Subject: Engineer Student-To War or School 


Col. Charles P. Smith, U. S. A. R. 


In the March Issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER and again in the April 
issue there appeared “Think” articles dealing with various aspects of 
the engineering manpower problem and its relationship to national 
defense. Being a controversial subject, the articles evoked many let- 
ters from readers who wished to express their thoughts on this vital 
issue. Four of the pieces received are presented below. The authors 
are men working in different fields of the engineering profession and 
we are pleased to open our pages to them, for each has something im- 


portant to say. 


Colonel Smith .. . 
og Yonenss shall have Power. . . . To raise and sup- 


port Armies ...” Thus does the Constitution of 
the United States, in Article I, Section 8, lay the founda- 
tion for national defense. Implicit in these simple words 
is the obligation of every male citizen to bear arms in the 
defense of his nation, when the security of that nation is 
threatened by the actions or evident intentions of an 
aggressor. This is the fundamental responsibility of citi- 
zenship in a democracy. All other considerations in time 
of danger to the republic must be subordinated to it, or be 
in consonance with it. . 

The engineer, be he of professional status, in training 
or in academic halls, has the same privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship as any other individual, professional 
or non-professional. 

It was distressing to one who has served nearly a 
quarter-century in the civilian components of the United 
States Armed Forces, and who contributed more than five 
years in the prime of his professional career to active mili- 
tary service, to learn that service in our Armed Forces is 
considered a fate worse than death for the Professional 
Engineer. An article entitled “Universal Military Service 
versus Professional Engineering” in the February, 1951, 
issue of THE AMERICAN ENGINEER carries such implica- 
tion, and further infers that assignment in the organized 
reserve will abort the professional and personal freedom 


of the engineer. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to debate the 
merits of Universal Military Service. That is a function 
of our elected representatives in the Congress. Our mis 
sion here is to focus attention on responsibilities and hon 
orable solutions. There is too much of “let the other fel 
low serve,” “business must go on as usual,” “engineer 
and scientists must not be sacrificed in the armed forces’ 
in the thinking and writing of professional engineers. Why 
not meet the challenge of a generation which will live 
dangerously if it is to survive? Why not seek practicable 
solutions which will permit the engineer to serve both 
profession and nation? 

There is a proposal that all young men serve in uniform 
for about two years and as members of the civilian com 
ponents for several years thereafter. The age at which 
they are to be called has not been established but wil 
presumably be at 18 to 19 years. It appears that the 
Congress will give effect to this proposal by enacting it 
into law. Let us accept this. All young men will, therefor 
suffer an interruption between their graduation from High 
School and their entrance into higher education or other 
pursuits. 

The production line of engineers and scientists in ou! 
colleges and universities will be curtailed for an initi 
period of two years, and then inevitably will resume a 
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capacity output of embryo professionals. These will have 
served the required period of full-time military training 
and will be subject to an additional length of service in 
the organized reserve. Reserve training requirements will 
be moderate and will interfere in no serious way with pro- 
fessional work. Usual obligations of a reservist are to 
train on two to four evenings per month in the locality 
where he chooses to reside, plus fifteen days of annual 
active duty at a military installation. 

As a reservist, the young engineer will find himself in 
the company of approximately 2,500,000 American men 
now voluntarily engaged in organized reserve activities, 
the bulk of them being among the leaders in business and 
the professions in their home communities, and all of 
them proud of the privilege and heritage of service to their 
country. 

For a brief period of two years, the colleges and the en- 
gineering profession must accept an added burden. The 
former must plan in a financial way for a temporary short- 
age of students. The latter must work a little longer and 
a little more efficiently. The solution for the profession 
itself may lie in keeping the shoulders of those approach- 
ing retirement at the wheel for two years beyond the nor- 
mal span of their chosen life’s work. 

By far the most serious challenge to the engineering 
profession during this extended period when the forces 
of defense are mobilized is that of the proper utilization of 
trained engineers and scientists. Professional skills must 
not be mis-used. Engineers in uniform as well as in mufti 
must be permitted to engage in work which requires their 
specialized talents. Selfish commanders or administrators 
cannot be permitted to retain technically trained indi- 
viduals in non-technical assignments. The profession and 
the professional societies will have to remain constantly 
alert to this problem. It existed to a degree during World 
War II, and it remains with us during the current emer- 
gency situation. Unless we stand vigilant and vociferous 
on this point there will be abuses by selfish or thoughtless 
agencies. 

Engineers of the past generations have met their 
patriotic obligations fearlessly and cheerfully. Are we of 
the current generation of lesser stature? Let us meet the 
challenge with courage, not weakness; with solutions which 


accept the obligations of citizenship, not the avoidance of 


duty, 

And we might add that our government is “of the 
people” and is just as good or as bad as we the people 
may have made it. 
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About the Panel... 


Col. Charles P. Smith, U.S.A.R., is Turnpike En- 
gineer for the Ohio Dept. of Highways. He is a 
graduate of Ohio University (Civil Engineering) 
and of the Army’s Command and General Staff 
School. During World War II he served as a General 
Staff member on strategic and logistical planning. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit for this work. 


Daniel B. Clendening is a mechanical engineer- 
ing graduate, Class of 1948, Texas A&M. He is now 
with the Celanese Corp. of America (the youngest 
member of their engineering department.) An Air 
Force reserve officer, he served during the War as 
a navigator in the South Pacific. 


Dean R. D. Landon has long been in educational 
work. A graduate of the University of Cincinnati 
with a C.E. and M.S., he served during the war with 
the Science and Management War Training Pro- 
gram, U. S. Dept. of Education. He is noted for his 
research on tire tread wear and the yield point. of 
malleable cast iron. 


Anthony Hoadley was graduated from Union 
College in Schenectady, N. Y., and since receiving 
his masters from MIT in 1925, he has divided his 
time between teaching and administrative work at 
Union. From 1942 to 1945 ke was acting chairman 
of civil engineering at the school. 


Mr. Clendening .. . 


READ with interest the article on Universal Military 

Service by Mr. Charles Delmar Townsend. (AE, 
February, 1951.) His estimate of the effects of military 
training on young men of this generation is an insult to 
their spirit and integrity. I do not know that I am in com- 
plete agreement with the presently proposed Universal 
Military Service Plan as I have not studied it sufficiently 
to say; but I do know that I can not accept Mr. Town- 
send’s arguments for refusing it. 

To begin with, the average young man at the completion 
of his high school studies is seventeen or eighteen years 
of age; not nineteen or twenty. True, it is at this age that 
a young man’s ideas and ideals are like putty in the hands 
of his instructors whoever they may be; but it is also at 
this age that a young man has no family ties of his own 
and it is the easiest time for him to be uprooted and given 
the fundamentals of military training with least undesir- 
able effect on his future life. In normal times, under the 
Universal Military Service Plan, he would leave military 
service at nineteen or twenty and graduate from college 
at twenty-three or twenty-four; old enough and mature 
enough to take his place in the industrial world. 

I wonder if Mr. Townsend has taken into consideration 
the experience we have received from military service in 
the last war. Also, these young men, in the majority of 
cases, who went to school under the existing G.I. Bill of 
Rights, did not accept college training only because it was 
practically free, but because they thought it would enable 
them to provide for themselves and their families in a 
manner which would also be most advantageous to the 
country in general. 

The Engineering profession gained many young men 
who would not have been able to secure a college educa- 
tion-without- government help... These same. men. are.also_ 
now helping to pay for the education they received. I 
can assure the Engineering Profession that Mr. Town- 
send’s statement that “He has learned from his period in 
the Armed Services that things are provided for him and 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS PER ENGINEER 
Gainful workers in manufacturing, mining 
construction, transportation and public utilities 
compared to number of engineers in the United States 
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These charts show how industry has come to depend upon the engineer. 


there’s always a government to call upon for living ex- 
penses,” will not set well with young veterans of today. 

Mr. Townsend can also rest assured that young men who 
have received education at government expense do not feel 
that they belong to the government. This training was 
voted by legislators who should be putting into effect the 
desires of the people and was intended to be a reward for 
their efforts and a recompense for possibly having their 
educational training interrupted. It is true that many men 
who serve under universal military training will be in the 
reserves and subject to call at any time and such is the 
case today. But what could be a better means of defense 
than to have a stock pile of trained men available in iimes 
of emergency ? 

Young men who strive for an engineering education are 
seldom doing so because that is the most profitable way. 
materially speaking, of spending the years involved. Any 
young man of engineering capabilities could hire into in- 
dustry as an apprentice to a skilled tradesman and at ihe 
end of four years demand a higher salary than the young 
graduate engineer. 

In many cases during the past three years, young engi- 
neers could easily draw more money working as unskilled 
laborers than they could as junior engineers. However, 
the realization of this will not deter young men from 
training to become professional engineers. 

Neither do I believe that universal ROTC is the answer 
to our present or future military needs either in active 
strength or reserves. Undoubtedly our colleges and uni- 
versities would become crowded with young men who did 
not desire military service and possibly are not suited for 
college training. ROTC training is good and profitable 
but it does not compare with active military service and 
neither can it begin to fill all the needs of a standing army 
or an army in reserves. 

To summarize, I believe that most young men are not 
harmed but are more likely to mature both physically and 
mentally by brief military service as they are too young 
to be thrust upon the industrial world. The older a young 
man is before he selects his profession, the more likely 
he is to make the most suitable choice. Last of all, those 
young men who are qualified to become professional en- 
gineers and are ambitious enough to do so, will succeed 
in this goal regardless of interruptions for military train- 
ing, be it good or bad. 


Dean Landon... 


T is factual information that, for the first time, we ar 
faced with possible military action against a power 
or a combination of powers which has definite numeried 
superiority. Our only hope for military victory or for th 
solution of post-war problems lies in our possession ané 
effective utilization of “know how.” Our industrial “knov 
how” can result in the design and production of superior 
equipment in greater quantities, in less time, with les 
human effort, at less cost. All this requires trained mind 
and applied brains. Our diplomatic “know how” can te 
sult in workable agreements based on sound political and 
economic principles. This, too, requires educated mind 
and applied brains. 

I assume that we are not just girding ourselves to stave 
off the military might of an aggressive Ursa Major but 
that we are preparing to defend and to promote our way 
of life and to make self-determination possible for other 
peoples. This is the biggest order we have ever under 
taken to fill and it will require the complete developmen 
and most effective use of all our material and human re 
sources. Its completion may well require at least fifteet 
to twenty years—half the span of a generation. 

For this long haul, we cannot afford to postpone the 
development of our intellectual potential any more thant 
can afford to delay the development and production @ 
new and improved materiel. In fact, we certainly cannol 
accomplish the latter without affecting the former. We 
shall need a continuous flow of outstanding basic scien 
tists, professional engineers, technicians, medical doctor 
economists, political scientists, linguists and journalists 
Young people with outstanding abilities must contintt 
their education now in order that they may serve thei 
country most effectively. When their abilities have bet 
developed, they can be inducted properly into the nation 
defense program—whether the immediate need be in pt: 
vate industry engaged in defense production or in govet! 
mental service, military or non-military. 

At some time, however, every physically fit male shoul 
receive military training and should serve in the arm 
forces of his country. The question is not WHETHEI 
but WHEN. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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There’s Nothing Wrong With Engineers 


By Dr. Jose B. Calva, P.E., 
Member, Minnesota SPE and NSPE 


ITH almost regular periodicity, the engineering read- 

ership has been probed by such lamentful questions 

as “What’s wrong with us engineers?”, “Are we pro- 
fessionals?” and “What is a profession?”. With the 
repetition of such queries, we may eventually see beauti- 
fully written treatises on such themes as “What is a irades- 
man?”, “What is a layman?” and even “What is engi- 
neering And all this for what? 

These fret-ridden articles, mere variations of the same 
theme, reveal a strong inferiority complex in the engineer 
as a result of the imaginary disparity in his acceptance by 
society in contrast with that supposedly extended to the 
— professions,” such as theology, medicine and 
aw. 

It is curious to note the various angles from which the 
same subject has been presented. One article suggested 
that our professional handicap is due to the word itself, in- 
asmuch as it was derived from the word engine. Another 
source tells us that our whole situation is due to our lack 
of a “respectable definition for the word profession.” 

My contribution to this misinterpreted subject is to 
prove that: 

1. “Engineer” was not derived from engine, 

2. We’ve always had a “position among professionals,” 

3. Possession of a code of ethics is not one of the essen- 

tial marks of a profession, and 

4. What we need is integrity and a direction. 

The English, German, French and Spanish dictionaries 
unanimously agree that the word engineer came from the 
French word ingenieur. What to the French is machine. 
to us is engine. “An artisan who constructs (an engine) 
or operates it is a ‘machinist’.” The extension of the use 
of the word engineer began in England where a man who 
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held a watch in the engine room and the stokehole of a 
steamship was called an engineer. 

Webster’s International Dictionary is responsible for 
the statement that engineer “probably was (derived) from 
the word engine.” This is the only recognized reference 
that suggests such origin of the word. Obviously, the logic 
is as bad as to assume that privateer was derived from 
private, or Alabama from al and abama. That the person 
responsible for the insertion should be called a philologist 
is to use the term loosely. All that was required was io 
refer to the dictionary of the French Academy of the Lan- 
guage. 


Tue fact that the name engineer has been loosely used 
should not upset us, however. It would be greatly desir- 
able that the title of engineer be reserved exclusively to 
men who have met uniform academic requirements. Un- 
fortunately, exclusiveness and esteem actually encourage 
promiscuity in the use of titles. 

The promiscuity in the use of titles is not unique to any 
one profession. All other so-called “learned professions,” 
suffer from the same grievance. Not all men called lawyers. 
doctors, or reverends meet the same ambitious require- 
ments of the “cream of those professions.” Therefore, the 
only apparent difference between those professionists and 
us is that the loose use of their identification has not out- 
wardly developed in them an inferiority complex. How- 
ever, this is not to say that the latter is not there. A little 
scrutiny into their feelings will disclose the same suscepti- 
bility to insecurity and dissatisfaction among many of 
their members. 

Other flagrant cases of promiscuity are illustrated by the 
calling of every other male occupant in a New York hotel 
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L. L. Dresser, NSPE President-elect; Alan G. Stanford, 
Past President, NSPE; and S. L. Stolte, President, NSPE, 
listen to speaker from floor. 


HE Presidents of NSPE’s State Societies convened on 
March 2 and 3 in Washington, D. C. for the Annual 
State Presidents’ Conference. 

The theme of the conference was National Defense, and 
particular attention was paid to the current manpower 
problem, with emphasis on the proper utilization of tech- 
nical personnel. In order to understand the entire emer- 
gency more thoroughly, the Presidents spent the first 
day of the confab at the Pentagon, discussing matters 
relative to the defense situation with high officials. 


Among those who gave the engineering leaders a com- 
plete report on defense matters were Brigadier General 
A. Robert Ginsburgh, representing General Marshall’s 
office. General Ginsburgh welcomed the group and ad- 
dressed them on the current military situation in Korea. 
This was followed by the remarks of Mr. J. Thomas 
Schneider, Chairman, Personnel Policy Board, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. Mr. Schneider, along with Dr. 
Eric A. Walker, Executive Secretary, Research and De- 
velopment Board, Office of the Secretary of Defense, told 
the engineers how vitally important the engineering pro- 
fession was to the success of the defense program. After 
outlining needs both from a personnel and technological 
standpoint, they urged all of the State Presidents to solicit 


Presidents at the meeting. Left to right: George J. Nicas- 
tro, Nat’l. Vice Pres., New York;. Earl. N. -Holm, Nat’l.. Vice 
Pres., California; W. D. Williams, Arizona; K. D. Harring- 
ton, California; J. G. Phelan, Connecticut; L. Adams, Colo- 
rado; J. L. Bahr, Delaware; H.-W. Clark, D. C. 
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STATE PRESIDENTS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEET 
IN WASHINGTON 


the strong support of their State Societies. 

Turning to the Armed Services and their problem 
insofar as they concern the engineering profession, off. 
cers from the Army, Navy and Air Force pointed out the 
added responsibility placed upon their engineer uni 
through the Korean conflict. Brigadier General Georg 
J. Nold, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Military Cop. 
struction, and Captain A. V. Hunter, United States Navy, 
Deputy Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. and Brigadier 
General Colby M. Myers, USAF, Deputy Director of h. 
stallations, pointed to the expanding requirements of their 
organizations. 

After leaving the Pentagon the Chief Executives of the 
State Societies returned to their hotel to be the guess 
of the D. C. Society of Professional Engineers at a buffe 
dinner. Following the dinner, the first business session 
of the Conference was convened. 

At this session and those that followed all day Saturday, 
the group covered a full agenda of fourteen leading items. 
These included such important subjects as plans for unity 
in the engineering profession, chapter activities, inter 
professional relations, the public relations program now 
in operation, legislative items, national civil defense, pro- 
grams for young engineers and E. I. T.s, education, mem- 
bership, ethical practices, registration activities, annual 
NSPE Award, publications, and various administrative 
items. 

At the Saturday luncheon, Mr. H. H. Armsby, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke to the group. Mr. Armsby, 
who is also a vice-president of the American Society of 
Engineering Education, told the visiting engineers that 
“we are facing the emergency defense program with but 
half of the engineers we need or can expect to get.” 


Left to right: E. A. Anderson, Florida; J. H. Lopes 
Georgia; E. L: Mathes, Idaho; V. Gunlock, Illinois; L E 
Easley, Indiana; C. V. Waddington, Kansas; A. M. Gompf, 
Maryland; D. Wilson, Missouri; and A. Hernandez, Puerto 
Rico. Signor Hernandez addressed the group. 
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“| will be frank and admit that we still do not have all 
the details of the technical manpower shortage issue. We 
know we need engineers and need them vitally, but just 
where they will be needed and just how they will be 
needed, we cannot say. That is why I welcome this op- 
portunity to talk to you engineering leaders today and to 
solicit your aid. I hope you will carry what facts you may 
sain here back to your individual groups so they may 
hetter understand the problems we as a Nation face,” Mr. 
Armsby said. 

Besides dealing with subjects on the agenda, the State 
Presidents heard special reports by Mr. Joe Williamson, 
Jr.. P. E., Chairman of the Chapter Activities Committee; 
Colonel Chester Lichtenberg, P. E., Chairman of the 
Young Engineers Committee; Mr. James F. Fairman. 
P. E., Chairman of the Committee on Inter-Society Rela- 
tions; Mr. William F. Ryan, P. E., Chairman of the 
Membership Committee; and Mr. C. G. Roush, P. E., 
Chairman of the Public Relations Committee. 


Executive Committee Meets 


On March Ist, the day preceding the general conference. 
the Executive Committee met in Washington to finally 
approve the program for the State Presidents’ Meeting. 
NSPE President Sidney L. Stolte presided over the 
gathering that included all of the Society’s officers. 

All committee chairmen had previously been requested 
by President Stolte to submit reports of the activities of 
their committee to date, as well as any recommendations 
which needed to be acted upon before the June Board 
meeting. As a result, many committee chairmen presented 
written reports containing recommendations for con- 
sideration of the Executive Committee. The most extensive 
of these reports were those received from the Young En- 
gineers Committee, Legislative Committee, and the Chap- 
ter Activities Committee. 

The Young Engineers Committee reviewed a number 
of activities of the Society as they affected young engi- 
neers. On the Young Engineers Committee are several 
representatives of State Societies who have been active in 
developing programs of interest to the younger men of 
the profession. These activities have been summarized by 
the Young Engineers Committee and were contained in 
the Committee’s report. One was a review of procedures 


L. T. Klauder, New Jersey; V. J. Van Lint, New Mexico; 
Z A. Sovik, New York; J. A. Oakey, North Dakota; E. 

rsen, Ohio; G. W. Clark, Ohio; F. G. Fellows, Oklahoma, 
and R. A, Blackburn, Pennsylvania. President Sovik told the 
officials of N. Y.’s civil defense program. 
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G. W. Clark, Ohio, and R. A. Blackburn, Pennsylvania, 
admire ties won in membership contest. Ohio gave Quaker 
State tie because the latter got more members; Pennsylvania 
gave Ohio tie because they didn’t get the 500 they boasted 
they would. 


utilized to interest young engineers in membership in the 
Society. This review was turned over to the Membership 
Committee. 

The second enclosure contained a summary of pro- 
grams which had been successful in gaining participation 
of young engineers. These activities had been summarized 
by the Young Engineers Committee and were passed on to 
the Chapter Activities Committee. 

The Legislative Committee called the attention of the 
Society to various pieces of legislation in which the engi- 
neering profession has interest. Among these were the 
Scientific Manpower Problem, the U. S. Air Force Or- 
ganization Act of 1951, Amendments to the Walsh-Healy 
and Davis-Bacon Acts, various legislation implementing 
recommendations to the Hoover Commission, and several 
other matters which have been extensively reported in 
the Legislative Bulletins. 

Late last year the Chapter Activities Committee had di- 
rected a questionnaire to the Chapter presidents and sec- 
retaries asking their opinion of the Chapter Handbook and 
suggestions for its improvement. The questionnaires have 
been tabulated. Mr. Williamson’s report based upon the 

(Continued on page 24) 


R. P. Farrell, Tennessee; M. Nichols, Texas; J. A. Rives, 
Texas; S, M. Batori, Washington; L. C. Gates, West Virginia; 
R. C. Clark, Wisconsin, and J. D. Coleman, Nat’l. Vice Pres., 
Ohio. Sessions were held Friday night and throughout Sat- 
urday to discuss mutual problems. 
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TIME TO STOP FOOLING 


In the magazine, Life, (Sept. 18, 
1950), a photograph appeared of a 
young Marine in Korea, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, crying 
“No more ammo.” Translate the 
word “ammo” into the more general- 
ized term, “munitions,” and this pho- 
tograph deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of everyone concerned 
with directing the policies on national 
defense, from the President of the 
United States down. It is understand- 
able that the problem of supplies is 
one of delivery as well as procure- 
ment, and that therefore there are two 
parts to the question, but concentra- 
tion on delivery and neglect of pro- 
curement is a fool’s policy. 

The argument for supplies is as im- 
portant as the argument for “bodies.” 
We dislike repeating cliches but it 
must be impressed over and over upon 
the people of the United States that 
our only chance of winning against 
the forces opposed to us lies in compe- 
tition with brains rather than with 
bodies. If we depend entirely upon 
the latter, we are lost, and will become 
the greatest slave state in history. The 
most efficient use of our manpower is 
the greatest problem now facing these 
United States and recent events have 
shown that it is time to stop fooling. 

The general theory that every 
physically capable man between 26 
and 19 must be in the Army is a little- 


boy idea, devoid of sufficient reflection . 


and empty of judgment. 

The report of the Six Advisory 
Committees to the Selective Service 
System presented to General Hershey 
in Washington a few weeks ago indi- 
cated a reasonable method of attain- 
ing the objectives which we seek. 
The fact that we are told that this 
state of mobilization may last for 
many years, even if no war breaks 


-out, indicates the justice of the Com- 


mittees’ recommendations that there 
should be a steady flow through the 
universities of selected students, under 
conditions of proper safeguards with 
regard to standards and accomplish- 


‘ments. Industry is being asked to ex- 


pand and to expand rapidly. Such ex- 
pansion requires management person- 
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nel which must be drawn from older, 
more experienced men. Their places, 
in turn, must be taken by younger 
men, and theirs, in turn, by embryo 
graduates. Immediately this poses 
many problems for management but 
none of them is as bad as having no 
replacements which will force cessa- 
tion of production. Who wants to take 
the responsibility for the sake of hav- 
ing a few more infantrymen, that our 
G. I.’s have no more ammo? 


Equally important is the recom- 
mendation of the Committees that 
these graduates be given four months 
to get settled in an important war in- 
dustry. It is futile to train them and 
induct them on the day of their 
graduation. This is so obvious that 
it does not seem to be seen, and thou- 
sands of technical seniors are in this 
position in this country today. 


We must be sure to look at both 
sides of this question. The Armed 
Forces, too, have a job to do, and it 
is the teamwork between them and 
industry which will win any war that 
we may have. It would seem fair, 
therefore, that when there is a ques- 
tion of the induction or calling into 
Service of engineers and other tech- 
nically trained men the problem 
should be looked at from a more 
judicial standpoint than has been the 
case heretofore. At present the bur- 
den of proof is entirely on the indus- 
trial side. No mention is made of 
what is going to happen to the man 
when he gets into the Armed Forces. 
It would seem, therefore, proper that 
the Armed Forces should present 
their reasons for induction at the 
same time that industry presents its 
request for deferment, and that the 
judgment should be based on where 
the man can best serve his country. 
There are many uses for technical 
men in the Armed Services and they 
may well be more important than the 
work which the individual is carrying 
on in industry, and such cases should 
be properly weighed and properly 
adjudicated. By some such process as 
this, the people of the United States 
can be assured that their fringe of 
technical superiority is not being 
frittered away and that if the Korean 
G.I. has-no more ammo, it is from 


lack of resources and not stupidity in 
their utilization. 
F. J. Curtis, 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
February, 1951 


WOMEN IN ENGINEERING 


There is more and more discussion 
about the need and opportunity fo; 
women in engineering and this sub. 
ject is increasingly in the news. 

Dean John R. Dunning of the 
school of engineering, Columbia Uni. 
versity, says that Columbia is giving 
strong encouragement to women to 
enter upon an engineering career, 
“The present situation,” says Dr, 
Dunning, “provides for women an un. 
usual opportunity in engineering 
work, and they can assist vitally in the 
national defense program.” 

Raymond D. Meade, placement 
director at Illinois Institute of Tech. 
nology, says that industry’s ever-in- 
creasing demand for engineering cdl. 
lege graduates has forced employers 
to seek women engineers for the first 
time—because of a shortage of this 
type of production personnel. 

The Cooperative Education Divi 
sion of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education has recomment- 
ed that women be trained on a techni 
cal, sub-professional level in engineer 
ing trades to fill gaps left by men en 
tering military service. 

The division meeting at the Uni 
versity of Florida in Gainesville 
recommended a two-year course it 
the fields of drafting, lab techniques 
computing and tabulating of techni 
cal engineering data and other related 
subjects. No academic degrees would 
be offered to the women trainees but 
diplomas would be awarded. 

Norman H. Getchius, manager of 
the Jersey City office of the N. J. State 
Employment Service, says that i 
order to meet the future demand for 
trained engineers, it appears advis 
able that an increasing number 0 
young women take engineerili 
courses. Employers who heretofore 
have refused to hire female enginees 
are today actively seeking them and 
even offering them a bonus to accep 
employment. 
Engineering News-Record 
February 22, 1951 
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SEADERS ARE MADE— 
ENGINEERING STYLE 


Students at the Newark (New Jer- 
sey) College of Engineering have 
asked many questions in the past 
about proper committee function, 
parliamentary procedure, organiza- 
tional public relations, official duties, 
et cetera. Because of the need for 
help in such matters the Nu Chi Epsi- 
lon Fraternity, the honor leadership 
organization, undertook the responsi- 
bility to sponsor a leadership confer- 
ence for the students, the faculty, and 
the administration. 


The conference was conducted in 
two parts: the panel discussion and 
the workshops. The panel consisted 
of four speakers: The President 
Emeritus of the College spoke on “The 
Role of the Leader’; the President of 
the College, “The Use of Com- 
mittees”; The Director of Public Re- 
lations, “The Value of Public Rela- 
tions”; and the Secretary to the Col- 
lege Faculty, “Techniques of Writing 
Secretarial Minutes.” Each speaker 
had a student associate. After these 
speeches the panel was thrown open 
to enable members of the audience to 
learn answers from authorities. 


After a fifteen-minute intermission 
which allowed for a general socializa- 
tion of the panel and the audience, 
the workshops were formed, based on 
the individual need of the participant. 
For example, in the workshop for 
parliamentarians and vice-president, 
pamphlets on “Parliamentary Law” 
were distributed and discussed. Each 
workshop had a student and a faculty 
chairman so that an impartial demo- 
cratic attitude permeated the meeting. 
Some of the pertinent findings that 
were recorded are as follows: 


Workshop for Presidents 


The desirable qualifications of a 
good president are poise and control 
of temper; respect for time, its value 
and use; ability to take and give con- 
structive criticism; broadmindedness ; 
wisdom to seek aid from competent 
sources; and good judgment, or the 
ability to make good “snap decisions,” 
as well as those based on logical rea- 
soning. 


Workshop for Parliamentarians and 
Vice-President 


The basic aim of parliamentary 
procedure is to get the cooperation of 
the governed. All organizations 
specify in their by-laws which “rules 
of order” are to be used by the or- 
ganization. Parliamentarians should 
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become 


thoroughly familiar with 
Roberts’ “Rules of Order.” 


Workshop for Secretaries 


Secretaries are not per se leaders. 
though the job may be a stepping 
stone. His minutes are a reflection of 
the Chair’s conduct of a meeting. The 
importance of his functions depends 
on the size of the organization, the 
scope of the activities and the democ- 
racy of the meeting. 


Workshop for Treasurers 


An efficient treasurer will set a 
specified time for collecting dues and 
completing records. He should always 
issue a receipt for money paid in, no 
matter how much. If the organiza- 
tion is large enough, the treasurers 
should be bonded. Minimum bond- 
ing premium is $10.00 per year for 
small organizations. 


H. A. Estrin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English, Newark 
College of Engineering 
Journal of Enginering Edu- 
cation, January, 1951. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Social policy may be defined as a 
self-conscious search for a more ade- 
quate adjustment to our way of life. 
It is, in other words, a search for new 
physical or social inventions which, 
it is hoped, will make living more 
pleasant and comfortable. In any 
changing culture it is an inevitable 
and ceaseless search, but in a chang- 
ing technological culture, such as that 
of the United States, it is an impera- 
tive for survival. 

First of all, the need for social 
policy arises from the functional in- 
terdependence of technological inven- 
tions. Students of modern technology 
are deeply impressed by the manner 
in which inventions in one area of 
modern life are linked with inven- 
tions in other areas. Indeed, this tech- 
nological symbiosis, or mutual de- 
pendence, lies at the very root of the 
general concern with the problem of 
technology and social policy. Tech- 
nology itself is not merely a mode of 
social adjustment; even more signifi- 
cantly, it is a major cause of new 
social adjustments. 

In a review of the resistance to 
technological innovations in several 
fields — transportation, communica- 
tion, power, metals, textiles, agricul- 
tural machinery, building—sociolo- 
gist Bernard J. Stern reported to the 
National Resources Committee the 
following finding: “From the results 


of this study it is apparent that the 
psychological factors of habit, fear, 
desire for personality equilibrium and 
status, and the tendency of groups to 
coerce their members to conformity, 
are latent predisposing factors toward 
resistance to change.” 

In the next place, social policy must 
reckon with the need for maintaining 
free but well-financed programs of 
basic research (or so-called “pure 
science’). This is imperative since 
change, in a technological culture, is 
absolutely dependent on the free 
elaboration of scientific discovery and 
its subsequent linkage with technical 
application. 


Finally, it is wise to remember that 
social policy, with respect to proposed 
or anticipated innovations and their 
consequences, is necessarily an un- 
finished — even unfinishable — busi- 
ness. A culture which survives by 
ceaseless change can hardly find 
refuge in static formulas of control. 
Social policy in the field of techno- 
logical change must, moreover, not 
only be dynamic but integral as well. 
This fact forms one of the conclusions 
of a recent study of this problem spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research 
Council. “The total examination of 
the field of technological change will 
require a team approach. Only by 
combining the work of economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, political 
scientists, and other specialists can 
the total cost and total effect of any 
given change be measured. . . . After 
the efforts of these specialists are com- 
bined, we will have the relevant data 
for the kinds of decisions that are at- 
tempted in modern social organiza- 
tions. 


MEapows 

The Technology Review, official 
publication of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, January, 


1951. 


OTHER SUGGESTED 
READING 


“Helping the Graduate Choose Em- 
ployment,” D. W. McLenegan, The 
Journal of Engineering Education, 


January, 1951. P. 326. 


“A Young Engineer Looks at His 
‘Profession’,” J. B. Weaver, Chemical 
Engineering Progress, February, 
196%. P. 47. 


“The Engineer and Security,” Luis 
de Florez, The Technology Review, 
December, 1950. P. 91. 


“Engineering Education and the 
Employer,” a panel discussion, The 
Engineering Journal, November, 


1950. P. 956. 
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Radio, TV, Theatre and Press Used 


in Engineers’ Week Observance 


quarters recently, Engineers’ Week was an outstanding 

success throughout the country. As we go to press, ac- 
counts of various activities are still coming in, but here’s 
the picture so far. 

Engineers’ Week proclamations were issued by the fol- 
lowing Governors: Howard Pyle, Arizona; Fuller Warren, 
Florida; Forrest Smith, Missouri; Edwin Meckem, New 
Mexico; Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Frank J. Lausche, 
Ohio; Johnston Murray, Oklahoma; Dennis J. Roberts, 
Rhode Island, and Okey L. Patterson, West Virginia. 

Some of the cities in which proclamations were issued 
by the Mayor include: Chicago; Kansas City; Youngs- 
town, Marion and Springfield, Ohio; Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri and Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Radio programs played a large part in the Engineers’ 
Week programs of many Societies and Chapters. “The 
Dream Builder,” a script prepared especially for Engi- 
neers Week was presented by many Chapters, including: 
Stanislaus Chapter, California Society; Pittsburgh and 
Lehigh Chapters, Pennsylvania Society; and San Jacinto 
Chapter, Texas Society. Many other radio shows dealing 
with the work of the professional engineer or his contribu- 
tion to community and national life were presented around 
the nation. Spot announcements were also furnished to 
many stations by various Chapters. Television was utilized 
by at least one Chapter when Robert A. Sovik, President, 
New York State Society, was featured on a question and 
answer show over a Syracuse TV station. 

News releases of all types figured prominently in the 
Week’s schedule. Some Societies such as Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York prepared special stories and released 


Pies: the various reports received at National Head- 


Rhode Island .. . 


Shown above is one of the window displays which was ex- 
hibited by the Rhode Island Society during Engineers’ Week. 
The first telephone was donated by Brown University and 
the modern telephone was donated by the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


them to their Chapters for distribution. Stories and 
articles had a wide range of news value, varying from ap 
announcement of the Week to local Chapter meetings, 
Window displays rangd from exhibition of Governor 
proclamations to industrial presentations. Particularly ae. 


tive in this field were the Rhode Island, Arizona, Kansas, | 


Missouri, New York and Ohio Societies. 

Special meetings were held by many Chapters in ob 
servance of the Week. In addition to regular meetings for 
Chapter members only, many groups planned meetings 
or conferences for special groups or honored individuals, 
The San Jacinto Chapter, Texas Society, and the Jefferson 
City Chapter, Missouri Society, held meetings to honor 
outstanding engineers of their areas, while the Cleveland 
Chapter, Ohio Society, held a special high school engi. 
neering conference which featured addresses by various 
members on many phases of the profession, followed by 
conferences with interested individuals. In addition, the 
Stanislaus Chapter, California’s Society, provided speak. 
ers for the Modesto Junior College Engineering Club and 
held a question and answer period after the speeches. The 
Tulsa Chapter, Oklahoma Society, held a “kick-off” 
luncheon early in the Week with the Engineer’s Club of 
Tulsa as their special guests. 

Other special activities throughout the Week included 
an Essay Contest by the Galveston Chapter, Texas Society, 
the presentation of reference books to the Decatur Library 
by the Central Chapter, Illinois Society, and newspaper 
ads which were run by companies throughout Arizona to 
honor the professional engineer. 

Society president Sidney L. Stolte offered congratula- 
tions to the many Chapters and Societies who worked to 
make Engineers’ Week a big success and contributing to 
the public recognition of the professional engineer. 


From Coast to Coast... 


Texas. As part of its celebration of Engineers’ Week, 
the San Jacinto Chapter of the Texas Society held its First 
Annual Award Dinner on February 20 at the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston. 

Mr. Warren S. Bellows, Houston contractor and engi- 
neer, was honored as the outstanding engineer of the area 
with a presentation of a scroll by Mason G. Lockwood, 
P.E., immediate past president of the Texas Society. In 
making the presentation Mr. Lockwood said that Bellows 
is one of Houston’s most genuinely modest men; he con 
siders himself inadequate for the public responsibilities he 
undertakes, despite his unbroken record of successes, and 
he sincerely tries to avoid personal recognition. 

Chapter President Howard T. Tellepsen, P.E., served a 
master of ceremonies, and Dean Cherry L. Emerson, P. E, 
vice-president, Georgia Institute of Technology, and vice 
president of NSPE, discussed the aims of the engineering 
profession and told of plan for increasing its recognition. 


Missouri. In addition to the Engineers’ Week activi 
ties of the Missouri Society which were listed in the Mareh 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER, the Honorable Forrest 
Smith, Governor of Missouri, issued an Engineers’ Week 
Proclamation. 

In proclaiming the Week Governor Smith said, “s 
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much is owed by all of us who make up this great profes- 
sion. . - it is fitting that we recognize and honor these 
benefactors of mankind.” 

The Jefferson City Chapter, MSPE, presented Mr. Carl 
W. Brown, P. E., Chief Engineer for the Missouri State 
Highway Department, with a professional achievement 
award at its noon luncheon on February 20 in Jefferson 
City. Mr. Brown is a registered professional engineer, a 
member of the Missouri and National Societies and has 
actively supported the organization of the Missouri So- 


ciety. 


Ohio. Many varied activities were featured by the 
Chapters of the Ohio Society during its observance of na- 
tional Engineers’ Week. . 

The Cleveland Chapter, in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land Technical Societies Council, held a “George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Engineering Conference for High School 
Students” on February 22 as a special feature of the Week. 
Held at the Case Institute of Technology, more than 200 
heard Dr. Harry Osborn, Jr., Technical Director of the 
Ohio Crankshaft Company, speak on “A Career in Engi- 
neering” and to confer with some of the leading engineers 
in Cleveland. In his address, Dr. Osborn stressed the need 
for engineers to further boost the standard of living 
through improved production methods. 

A movie showing behind-the-scenes activity in a tele- 
vision studio was shown through the courtesy of the Aus- 
tin Company and the meeting ended with individual con- 
ferences with industrial and educational representatives 
in Cleveland. 

As the high point of their week-long observance, the 
Marion Chapter opened a photographic display in the 
Hotel Harding on February 20. Industrial photographs, 
citing outstanding examples of engineering skill in design 
and development were displayed by 28 of the leading 
Marion Industrial concerns through February 23. Mem- 
bers of the Marion Chapter were present at noon and in 
the evenings to answer questions of visitors and to give 
information regarding the engineering profession. Mayor 
Harold F. Robinson of Marion issued a proclamation at 
the request of the Chapter, and the group presented the 
Marion Theater Guild in a fifteen minute radio program 
over station WMRN on Washington’s Birthday. 

The Honorable Charles E. Henderson, Mayor of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, issued a proclamation for that city at the re- 
quest of the Mahoning Valley Chapter and Mayor Louis 
W. Lohrey of Dayton issued an Engineers’ Week proclama- 
tion on behalf of the Dayton Chapter. 


Tulsa. The observance of Engineers’ Week by the 
Tulsa Chapter, OSPE, was a full program of radio shows, 
luncheons, television shows and speeches. 

On Monday, February 19, a kickoff luncheon was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce dining room in Tulsa as a 
joint meeting of the Engineer’s Club of Tulsa and ihe 
Tulsa Chapter, Oklahoma Society. The speaker for the 
occasion was Mr. G. W. McCullough, P.E., Executive Vice 
President and General Manager, Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Mr. McCullough’s topic was 
‘The Engineer's Road Ahead,” and his talk covered the 
varied problems of the engineer today and their oppor- 
tunity to contribute their technical skill and analytical 
judgment to the military strength and needed overall sta- 
bility of the Nation. 

Later that evening station KOME presented a tape 
recording with Governor Johnston Murray, who had 
earlier proclaimed Engineers’ Week for Oklahorna, Briga- 
dier General Roy W. Kenney and Fred Fellows, President, 
Oklahoma Society, 


TOP PICTURE: Left to right, William Limpus, P. E., Governor Johnston 
Murray of Oklahoma and Fred G. Fellows, P. E., President of the Okla- 
homa Society, are shown as they prepared civil defense programs to be 
broadcast over state networks throughout Engineers’ Week. MIDDLE PIC- 
TURE: Mr. Jules P. Channing, P. E., Director, Miami Chapter, Florida Society, 
(fourth from left) is shown presenting the Proclamation made by Gover- 
nor Fuller Warren to Florida President E. A. Anderson (third from left). 
Others included in the picture are, left to right, seated: John E. Kiker, 
Jr., P. E.; John F. Reynolds, P. E., FSPE National Director; E. A. Ander- 
son, P. E.; Jules P. Channing, P. E.; Homer B. Scott. Standing: James 
B. Wadsworth, P. E.; John L. McCollough, P. E., Director, Jacksonville 
Chapter; Robert M. Marshall, P. E.; Trice M. Bell, P. E., Director, Tampa 
Chapter, and Joe Williamson, Jr., P. E., Director, Daytona Beach Chapter. 
BOTTOM PICTURE: Members of the Washington Society are shown as 
they discussed the Professi 1 Eng r with Governor Arthur B. Langlie, 
who later issued an official news release on the subject. Left to right: W. 
W. Bergersen, P. E., Chairman, Olympia Section; State Senator William 
D. Shannon, P. E.; Stephen S. Batori, P. E., President, WSPE; Charles 
V. Smith, P. E., Chairman, Seattle Public Relations Committee and the 
Honorable Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington. 
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On Tuesday, February 20, Mr. Robert Petrasek, P.E., 
was interviewed over radio station KAKG by Louis Meyer 
on “What is a Professional Engineer?” Simultaneously, 
Mayor Stoner and L. L. Dresser, P.E., introduced a pro- 
gram by Dean Carson of the University of Oklahoma on 
“The Engineer and Civil Defense” over television station 
KOTV. On station KOME Mr. R. K. Lane, President of 
the Public Service Company of Oklahoma, spoke on “En- 
gineers.” 

On February 22, City Engineer W. R. Wooten, P.E., 
expressed his views on Civilian Defense as a citizen of 
Tulsa over radio station KTUL. 

City Planning Engineer Irving Hand concluded the 
week of broadcasting when he discussed “City Planning 
and Civil Defense” over radio station KTUL on February 
23. 


Rhode Island. The Rhode Island Society partici- 
pated in the national observance of Engineers’ Week by 
window displays showing engineering progress since the 
time of George Washington, sponsored radio programs 
and a proclamation from the Honorable Dennis J. Roberts, 
Governor of Rhode Island. 

Window displays in Providence and throughout the 
state included exhibits of a model of a jet plane factory 
which was donated by the U. S. Navy; old and new tele- 
phones from Brown University and the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; a model of the Corliss 
engine, Stanley power engine, old and new surveying in- 
struments from Brown University; a model of the Olney- 
ville Expressway; a model from Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; models of improvements in automobile engines from 
Gazda Engine Co., and tools from the Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company. 


New York. The Central New York Chapter of the 
NYSSPE featured a display of models and products at 
several stores in Syracuse throughout Engineers’ Week, as 
part of their celebration of the event. 

Among the companies whose products were displayed 
were: Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation; Bristol Labora- 
tories; L. C. Smith Typewriter Company and the Easy 
Washing Machine Corporation. 


TENNESSEE... 


Pictured above is Miss Betty Cassell, student at the Central 

High School of Knoxville, Tennessee, who holds Mayor 

James W. Elmore’s proclamation, reproductions of which 

were displayed in Knoxville store windows throughout the 
eek. 


OHIO... 


= 
~ 


Mi 
Pictured above is the Honorable Charles P. Henderson, is ge 
Mayor, Youngstown, Ohio, as he signed the Engineers’ Week their 

Proclamation for that city. A. L. Thurman, P. E., Presiden , 
of the Mahoning Valley Chapter, Ohio Society is looking on, tiona 
: De 
Chicago. The Honorable Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor § see b 
of Chicago, in his Engineers’ Week proclamation of Febru § 10,00 
ary 13 on behalf of the Chicago Chapter, ISPE, said,“... § being 
the city of Chicago which raised its buildings and high § North 
ways from the prairie swamps, filled in land for a great @ Rang 
park and highway border, and changed the course and Int 


flow of a river, has particular reason to know how much a trip 
the engineering profession has contributed to the growh Ben | 
and development of our city...” 

The proclamation was concluded with a salute to the jail j 


Chicago Chapter and a listing of the professional eng: B | Soy 


neers’ contributions to Chicago’s economic, industrial and Ent 
social well-being. igh 
drive 


Pennsylvania. Among the Engineers’ Week activities 
of the Lehigh Valley Chapter of the Pennsylvania Sociey § 7), , 
were a presentation of “The Dream Builder’ over radio arnt 
station WHOL in Allentown and another fifteen minute “j 
program dedicated to the Professional Engineers ove! 
station WAEB in Allentown. In addition, short spot an 
nouncements pertaining to the Week were broadcast by 
most of the stations throughout the Lehigh Valley during 


the observance. 
PI 


California. The Stanislaus Chapter of the Californit 
Society presented the radio script “The Dream Builder 
over Station KTRB in Modesto on February 22 as part 
its celebration of Engineers’ Week. 1 

Other activities for the Week included an address 
“Professionalism in Engineering” by Professor Felix 4 
Wallace, Chairman of the Engineering Department, (ol 
lege of Pacific, to the Modesto Engineers Club at its mett 
ing on February 20. Mr. Lawrence Adams, P.E., presided. 

On February 21, a group of the Stanislaus Chapter mé 
with the Modesto Junior College Engineer’s Club at the 
first Spring meeting at the college. Several members 0 
the Chapter spoke on various types of engineering 4m 
Mr. Kenneth Biesemeier, P.E., spoke on “Preparation fo 
Professionalism in Engineering.” 


ineers’ Week ...1951... Engineers’ Week ...1951 ... Engineers’ Week.: 
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Scenes of Minnesota shown above include, on the left: Split Rock Light House, located on the North Shore of Lake 
Superior; on the right: iron mining at Hibbing, Minnesota. 


Minnesota Gets Set For Annual Meet 


Minnesota, pine-scented vacation playland of the nation, 
is getting ready to welcome members of the NSPE and 
their families at the 16th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Society in Minneapolis, June 14-16. 


Delegates and visitors not only will have a chance to 
see beautiful Lake Minnetonka, one of Minnesota’s famed 
10,000, during the convention days, but plans also are 
being made for a post-convention trip along the glorious 
North Shore of Lake Superior and on to the Mesabi Iron 
Range and the spectacular open pit mines near Hibbing. 


Interest among delegates will determine whether such 
a trip will be scheduled, according to Convention Co-Chair- 
men Robert D. Longyear and Paul R. Speer. (Those in- 
terested are asked to clip out the coupon on this page and 
mail it to L. G. Barnes, Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
1 South 11th Street, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Entertainment Chairman Barnes has tentatively sched- 
uled the trip to start Sunday, June 17 and to include the 
drive along the North Shore from Duluth, generally con- 
ceded to be one of America’s most beautiful scenic regions. 
The rugged shores of the great lake, the virgin pine for- 
ests, historic spots such as Split Rock lighthouse, Goose- 
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berry Falls and others, will be attractive to visitors from 
all parts of the country. After a night at Cascade Lodge 
on the North Shore, the visitors will go on to Hibbing and 
the world’s largest open pit mine. Called “the most stu- 
pendous excavation ever dug by man,” the mine is noted 
among other facts because more earth was taken from 
the giant chasm than from the Panama Canal. It is said 
that the idea of using steam shovels for scooping out the 
great waterway came as a result of watching their opera- 
tions in the open pits of the Mesabi Range. 

Bus fare to the North Shore and Hibbing and return 
will be $10 for the round trip, with dinner, lodgings and 
breakfast at Cascade Lodge for $7 additional. 

Minnesota committees have been hard at work all win- 
ter planning for the June meeting. One of the highlights 
of entertainment planned for Friday, June 15, is a tour 
of Lake Minnetonka, show place of the northwest, ending 
with cocktails and dinner at the Minneapolis Golf Club. 
Saturday’s entertainment for visiting ladies will include a 
tour and tea at the home of Chairman Longyear. After 
the annual meeting Saturday, there will be a banquet and 
dance, with Minnesota’s governor Luther W. Youngdahl 
and Mrs. Youngdahl as guests of honor. 


Clip Here 


I would be interested in the proposed post-convention trip June 17 to the 
North Shore of Lake Superior and the Hibbing iron mines. Keep me informed 
on progress of plans. I understand that this expression of interest is not a formal 


commitment and does not obligate me to make the trip. 


(Name) 


( Address ) 


Fill in and mail to L. G. Barnes, Twin City Rapid Transit Co.. 1 S. 11th St. 


Minneapolis. Minn. Entertainment Chairman. 
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= NSPE’S Public Relations Program 


ss Mr. C. G. Roush, Chairman of the Public Relations 
a Committee, has announced that the Executive Committee 
Gs of the National Society has approved the appointment of 
the public relations firm of Pendray & Company, indus- 
| trial public relations consultants of New York, to aid in 
the execution of NSPE’s new public relations program. 
The firm will commence work immediately to carry out 
the four-step public relations program for which the So- 
ciety has raised funds through a solicitation campaign. 

In a memo outlining the progress of the entire public 
relations activity to date, Chairman Roush asked State 
Presidents to begin immediately to obtain name listings 
of individuals who would be utilized during the coming 
program. 

“In some cases the States will handle direct mailings 
to these contacts,” Chairman Roush explained. “In other 


cases the Chapters may want to take these mailings an 
carry out the activity at the local level. Others with smal 
memberships may not have a central office and mg 
suggest that any mailings to the compiled list be made }y 
the Washington office. But the important thing now ig 
start compiling the lists so that we will have the necessay 
contacts when material is ready to go out.” 

‘It has also been announced by the Washington office 
that nearly 3,500 NSPE members have now contribute 
to the public relations fund. Additional names of thoy 
recently contributing are listed below. Members of th 
Public Relations Committee urged all State and Chapte 
officials to impress upon their members the desirability of 
contributing before the campaign closes. The coupon o 
this page may be used to accompany funds sent to Head. 
quarters. 


Additional Contributors to the P. It. Fund 


ARIZONA 

Victor M. Arciniega 
H. C. Bigglestone 
Charles T. Cavan 
C. C. Huskison 
Louis G. Nieman 

T. W. Saul 


ARKANSAS 
L. R. Parmelee 


CALIFORNIA 

Harold E. Atherstone 

Walfred. Bengston 

Abraham A. Dessler 

Harvey V. Eastling 

David Robert Edwards 

Z. John Fay 

Sidney G. Gillette 

Richard W. Grundman 

Edward M. Hayes 

M. G. Herbert 

T. N. Lindquist 

Frank Linehan, 

Andrew C. Marshall 

Stewart M. McGaw 

Arthur E. Meyer 

Connell C. McRae 

G. V. Nolde 

Prof. Engrs. of Valuation 
Division, State Board of 
Engineering 

Fred K. R. Richter 

Siegfried Ruppright 

Roy V. Smith 

James P. Voller 

Richard R. Walker 


COLORADO 

Frank J. Froebe 

F. Thurlow Lacy 
Richard T. Larsen 
Edwin L. Smith 

Paul C. Von Rosenberg 


CONNECTICUT 
Newman E. Argraves 
Francis J. Crowley 
H. James Doolittle 
Philip W. Genovese 
O. P. Liebreich 
William J. Moore 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
J. E. Driscoll 


FLORIDA 

Ray D. Cox 

Ole P. Erickson 

C. L. Lash 

Wallace J. McRoy 
Dohren W. Wiggert 
GEORGIA 

Fred L. Ackerson 
Samuel P. Austin 
Theodore N. Cole 
James B. Funsten 
John L. Gilmore 
John Hugh Grayson 
Stephen C. Hale 

N. R. Henry 

Ray Inglett 


Robert A. Jewell 
Edgar D. Johnson 
Frank J. Johnson 
William F. Keenan 
William C. Lea 

Alvin L. Lindstrom 
William W. McCulloch 
James C. Prather 

S. G. Stribling 


IDAHO 

Thomas M. Dunn 
Allen S. Janssen 
Harold L. Lackey 
Earl C. Reynolds, Jr. 


ILLINOIS 

J. Eric Anderson 
Raymond G. Brichler 
Lings H. Brown 

W. J. Casler ; 
Loftus J. Collamore 
Joseph P. DuFour 
Frank L. Dunavan 
Carl V. Erickson 

E. N. Fletcher 
Walter L. Hemplemann 
Harlan H. Hugg 

A. M. Hunter 

Loren M. Krause 

L. C. Laswell 

C. S. Meurer 

J. B. Moran 

James H. Morrow 
Russell J. Newell 

E. A. Preston 

Burton A. Scheidt 
Walter A. Shaw 

F. A. Cushing Smith 
K. K. Stapleton 

W. K. Waltz 

John H. Weber 


INDIANA 

Earl L. Alexander 
L. T. Apple 

Paul O. Berg 

C. R. Dorman 

L. Eugene Easley 
Emmet G. Fowler 
William M. Hunt 
D. K. Hutchcraft 

T. R. Jacobi 
James H. Jones 
Paul S. Jones 
William H. Kashner 
P. R. Miles 

C. W. Moellering 
J. B. Murphy 
Harry C. Offutt 
Nelson L. Prall 
Joseph Rakowski 
William N. Rieth 
R. A. Rotz 

Harold L. Snodgrass 
Hugh M. Stinson 
Alfred L. Thompson 
C. H. Thuman 
Lester A. Trier 

H. Tom Tuinman 
Walter Woodward 
Fred P. Zietlow 


KANSAS 

Carl Green 

V. L. Pierce 
Truman Schlup 
Roland N. Short 
J. L. Smith 

C. V. Waddington 


MARYLAND 
Thomas M. Linthicum 
William H. Pierce 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Christos D. Bratiotis 
G. Kendrick Bringhurst 
James F. Campbell 
Luther 9. H. Chin 
Fred C. Dawson 
William W. Dunnell, Jr. 
William Newsome Eichorn 
Harold J. Flaherty 

J. Stuart Franklin 
Warren S. Frohock 
Herbert E. Grier 
Willard C. Hilden 
Courtland C. C. Hill 
Frederick D. Hyland 
Harry J. Klotz 

Eugene F. Lawrence 
Richard D. Marchant 
Cromwel! Mcintosh, Jr. 
Kenneth E. Mcintyre 
John J. Meagher 
Charles L. Murphy 
Georae B. Pease 

Paul R. Plant 

Henry Rasecaln 

Harvey C. Rath 
George A. Reed 

Hugo L. Von Rehberg 
Harold V. Robichau 
George |. Savage 

John L. Saydw 

R. D. Stauffer 

L. E. Sweitzer 

William Vanderhart 
Frank J. Volek 


MICHIGAN 

Grant Ashdown 
Hawley N. Barnard 
William J. Bier 
Wesley Bintz 
Norman A, Baker 
Howard L. Canfield 
Mark Chambers 

R. A. Cosaqrove 
Fred A. Crist 
Gerald P. Demeke 
R. M. Doering 
Arthur S. Drummond 
L. M. Dunn 

Walter E. Fernand 
David Goodsir 
Clare D. Goss 
Charles W. Hamilton 
William A. St. Jean 
lames F. Jones 

F. O. Jordan 
Georae F. Leydorf 
Dare |. Marlow 


Allen J. Martin 

Earl H. Martin 

J. C. McManmon 

D. C. Sherman 

Alexix N. Sokoloff 
Joseph E. Stewart 
Samuel A. Walker, Jr. 
Glen A. Whitmore 
John M. Witheridge 


MINNESOTA 

W. M. Beadie 
William E. Brown 
J. B. Calva 

Arnold J. Christopherson 
George L. Clark 
Claybaugh 
Robert L. Crane 

C. K. Erikstrup 

E. M. Field 

George M. Garen 
John F. Gislason 
Albert J. Griffith 
F. O. Jones 

S. P. Jurenes 

E. A. Jyring 

Adolph O. Lee 
John W. Millunchick 
George H. Nelson 
Lloyd N. Nelson 
Otto G. Nowak 

N. C. Peterson 

J. C. Robbers 
Frederick C. Teske, Jr. 
Walter H. Wheeler 


MISSISSIPPI 
E. F. Bespalow 


MISSOURI 

W. A. Dobson 
Alexander M. Gow 
Gail G. Grisby 
Robert L. Hahn 

L. Glenn Judkins 
E. Knudsen 

Albert P. Learned 
Ludwig C. Lodewyks 
C. Mvron Lytle 
Harold E. Morris 
John J. Nash 
Claude P. Owens 
Jack M. Ranck 

C. E. Rowland 

C. W. Schemm 
Walter Seigeust 
O. A. Starcke 

N. T. Veatch 

Yale Witschner 


NEBRASKA 
James A. Knapp 


NEVADA 

A. E. Anderson 
Harold W. Bishop 
John H. C. Roberts 


NEW JERSEY 

Elbert K. Abberley 
Edward J. Adamec 
Stewart C. Barnett 


The American Enginet 


Harvey B. Black 
Charles G. Bourgin 
Harry C. Callahan 
Alan W. Churchill 
William H. Collisson, Jr. 
Don F. Copell 
Joseph A. Cundari 
Edmund N. Curcio 
Yen H. Dong 
Thomas J. Duffy 
Roy Emptage 
Engineers Company, Inc, 
K. Raymond Haller 
W. J. Hardin 

L. W. Harrison 
Edward Hering 
Gilbert H. Hicks 
William T. Hope, Jr. 
George D. Hayes 
Axel Jenssen 

C. Robert Jones 
Stephen G. Link 
Timothy Lydon 
Kevin B. Magee 

W. Lowry Mann, Jr. 
Leo K. McKee 
Bernhard Mantel 

J. P. McCormack 
Tadefumi Mikuriya 
James Nesmith, 2nd 
Philip H. Oppenheimer 
G. Albert Platt 
John A. Powell 

C. E. Rodenburg 
Bernard R. Schneider 
Saul Shaw 

Eugene S. Simon 
Jacob Simon 

Julius S'omowitz 
Palmer St. Clair, Jr. 
Arthur M. Steinmetz 
D. Richard Tarallo 
Anthony J, Vasselli 
George B. Waddill 
Robert J. Wiseman 


NEW MEXICO 
Robert O. Burke 
Guy V. Martin 


NEW YORK 

Glen D. Bagley 
Hiram W. Barnes 
Jack W. Barrett 
Allan H. Baxter 
John M. Birkenstock 
Nathan Brenner 
Raymond G. Briggs 
William T. Burns 
Robert A. Burt 
Robert B. Capron 
Jung Git Chung 
Charles W. Coneway 
William H. Cordes 
Charles Walter Dohn 
David K. Dounn 
Edwin H. Eaton 
Albert W. Eckstrom 
Edwards & Prime 
James F. Fairman 
Julius Fitz 
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itzendann 
is G. Gitzendanner 
Paul R. Goppoldt 

Ned P. Greenleay 


Jack M. Levy | 

Frederick D. Linzer 

Milton Lite 

Arthur R. Luecker 

William A. MacDonald, Jr. 

Francis Mangin 

Stephen D. Mayzel 

Edward C. McDonough 

Charles P. McFadden 

Donald McPherson 

Daniel J. Meagher 

James W. Moore 

M. B. Moyer 

Anthony F. Nassetta 

Martin Nelson 

John Noest 

William O'Drake 

J. Franklin Perrine 

Wade H. Reichard 

Paul H. Reid 

C. A. Reiter 

2nd Lt. Rudolf E. Rothe- 
mund 


Harry R. Burns 
Joseph R. Burritt 
Alex Chane 
Robert Clar' 
Eugene W. Davis 
Marvin L. Davis 
Guy P. Decker 
Melvin L. Dieterich 
John L. Drake 

. G. Brooks Earnest 
F. A. Edgington 
John H. Ferguson 
William B. Ferguson 
H. E. Ferrando 
M. M. Fiedler 
E. W. Findling 
R. S. Fisher 
Donald W. Fitton, Jr. 
George V. Fleck 
R. A. Freese 
Alvin E. Frick 
W. Leroy Gahm 
L. H. Gardner 
Carl W. Gerlach 
Oliver J. Gerstacker 
Gustave M. Goldsmith 
William H. Gotoski 
James M. Gray 
Leonard H. Hadde 
John W. Hardie 
William R. Hargett 
John W. Hargrave 
Daniel G. Hatmaker 
Gerald W. Hindel 
Alfred |. Holden 
E. D. Hopper 
James T. Horgam 
Robert J, Irwin 
P. E. Kiefer 
Herman Kress 
John E. Leaders 
T. Leslie Lees 
David V. Lewin 
W. A. Liebing 


Raymond T. Foor 
Russell A. Gund 

G. A. Hale 

Joe J. Hamilton 

Dr. Herbert L. Jones 
E. C. Joullian 

S. P. Matthews 

E. M. Pingry 
Herman E. Smith, Jr. 
W. W. Zook 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Leland G. Atkinson, Jr. 
Julian G. Bailey 
Waldo E. Baker 

Carl H. Bast 

Roy A. Batten 

G. Clinton Brookhart 
Charles B. Broschart 
Frank Campbell 
James L. Cherry 
John K. Class 
Harold A. Cook 

Vv. L. Cox 

J. K. Davies 

Harry J. Davis 
Robert E. Derby 
Clarence Dey 

Thos. B. Dorris 

H. Fay Diehl 

Edward L. Dryer 
George G. Ehrhart 
Henry R. Eitzen 
Joseph R. Forsyth 
Nevin E. Funk 
Warren D. Garman 
John W. Graham, Jr. 
John T. Griffiths 

S. Hamilton 
William S. Hammaker 
W. J. Harbers 
Charles Haydock 
William H. Hollingsworth 
Walter S. Ingle 


A. Bowman Snavely 
John M. Snyder, Jr. 
George H. Steidel 
Anthony F. Stranges 
C. E. Stravsser 

F. E. Sturgeon 

Paul C. Swiech 

Fred W. Talbot 

J. Fred Thomas 
Charles E. Thompson, 3rd 
William A. Toperzer 
Grover G. Tucker 
Raymond J. Tyo 
Benjamin Shields Urmston 
Quinto Vallei 

Lorentz W. Walther 
E. Stewart Ward 

J. Richard Warfel 
Kenneth C. Waters 
Rudolph Weiler 

John T. West, Jr. 

Don DeWitt Williams 


RHODE ISLAND 
Henry H. Carpenter 
Henry F. Crepeavit 
Ens. R. F. D'Ambra 
Henry W. Markoff 
William J. Valentine 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
T. A. Able, Jr. 

Julian H. Allen 

B. P. Barber 

J. N. Bringhurst, Jr. 

C. H. Buell 

R. L. Champoux 

W. M. Green 

C. E. Hatch, Jr. 

L. M. Hudgin 

Bruce McPherson 

John A. McPherson 
John A. McPherson, Jr. 
Ralph H. McPherson 


H. H. Linnell 
O. T. Lodal 
George T. Marion 

L. J. Marple 

Henry Philip Mathieu 
WwW. W. McVey 

C. W. Mier 

A. T. Moses 

John S. McKee 

Arthur L. Nelson 

John M. Patterson 
Arthur Reagor, Jr. 

W. B. Scott 

Col. Oscar A. Seward, Jr. 
Willard E. Simpson 
George H. Smith 

W. D. Stine 

Carl L. Svensen 
Charles W. Walker 

R. G. Watts 

Earl M. Weaver 

Austin M. Williams 

F. E. Woodruff 


VIRGINIA 

James E. Boggiano 
Ernest E. Brodbeck 
Andrew Y. Freeman 
E. Thomas Nichols 

G. B. Peaseley, Jr. 


WASHINGTON 
Stephen M. Batori 
Sanford E. DeBerry 
J. Ray Heath 

Roy W. Johnson 
C. Ken Weidner 


WEST VIRGINIA 

J. R. Cameron 

Ira F. Davis 

Robert L. Davis 
George Downing 
Ralph W. McComas 
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Title: Communicating Ideas to 
the Public. 

Author: Stephen E. Fitzgerald. 

Published by: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. Price: $3.50. 


Here is a book for every executive 
who has ever said, “If we could only 
make them understand . . .” In “Com- 
municating Ideas to the Public,” the 
author attempts, rather successfully, 
to define the problem of public rela- 
tions from a new angle—human 
communications. 

The first part of the book touches 
lightly on the pressures that brought 
about the need for business to tell its 
side of the story, the tools available 
for the job, the organization neces- 
sary, and finally, a blueprint for re- 
sults. 

The author then goes on to explaia 
the techniques of communication, 
from word of mouth to television. 
One of the best chapters in this sec- 
tion is devoted to “readability,” a fac- 
tor too often forgotten when the 
printed word is used as a medium of 
communication. Happily, the author 
practices what he preaches and 
doesn’t confuse the reader with the 
mumbo jumbo of “trade terms” so 
dear to the hearts of many public re- 
lations counsellors. As a result, the 
book achieves its objectiye, as stated 
in its sub-titte—A Practical Applica- 
tion of Public Relations Techniques 


_ to Everyday Problems in Human 


Communications. 


Title: The Proper Study of 
Mankind. 

Author: Stuart Chase. 

Published by: Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price $3.00. 

Stuart Chase, author of “The Prop- 
er Study of Mankind,” has turned out 
a particularly valuable book after 
voluminous research and consultation 
with anthropologists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, economists, political scien- 
tists and other social scientists, in an 
effort to determine if the scientific 
method can be applied to human re- 
lations. 

Chase begins by explaining the 
scientific method and then shows how 
scientific progress has been made not 
only in the field of nuclear fission but 
of social science. In support of the 
scientific method in the latter field, he 
lists population growth estimates and 
census-taking which has developed in 
the U. S. in 1940 to within less than 
2/100 of 1 per cent of prediction 
accuracy. He points out the regulari- 
ties in these developments and also 
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shows that probability mathematics 
has been developed. 

Next, the author tells of the ex- 
tensive “screening” and testing meth- 
ods employed by the Army and Navy 
Air Forces during the last war to de- 
termine the best pilot material. In 
comparing these tests to the Man- 
hattan atomic project, he says that 
whereas they both employed the 
scientific method, there were three 
basic differences: 1. There was a less 
dependable history behind the social 
scientists, but, he adds, “the next 
man can stand on their shoulders.” 
2. “. . . successful prediction was not 
so high as in the investigation of the 
atom.” However, this simply means 
a larger margin of error. This need 
not be discouraging in the face of 
medicine and its so-called natural 
science. 3. The names of the social 
science authorities are relatively un- 
known, due to the greater veneration 
of the natural scientists. 

Chase then lists and explains the 
various branches of social science and 
presents some of the great unanswered 
questions which still demand investi- 
gation, i.e., “how can we develop a 
more dependable psychology ?”’, “how 
large can a society grow before its 
members lose touch with one another. 
and so begin to lose essential func- 
tions—in a sense their very hu- 
manity ?” 

Also included in “The Proper 
Study of Mankind” are many other 
interesting chapters dealing with such 
topics as racial problems, the Jap- 
anese-American and his position in 
the last war, some laws of social 
change, labor and management, de- 
termining public opinion via polls. 
semantics et cetera. In addition, Mr. 
Chase presents a review of his find- 
ings in accordance with scientific 
method procedures. 


Meeting 
(Continued from page 15) 


results, indicates that extensive re- 
quests are being received from chap- 
ters for assistance in developing pro- 
grams, coordinating activity with 
other units of the Professional So- 
ciety, and a request for additional 
aids for greater professional activity. 
The Executive Committee received 
the report, and the Chapter Activities 
was urged to secure details of out- 
standing chapter programs for dis- 
tribution to interested Chapter and 
State Societies. 

The Public Relations Committee 


Chairman presented to the Committe 
a report indicating that several Pyb. 
lic Relations firms have been op, 
tacted. As a result of a review of th 
firms contacted, the Executive Com, 
mittee authorized the retention of th 
public relations firm of Pendray an4 
Associates in New York City. 


The official audit of the Society’ 
finances was received by the Exery. 
tive Committee and approved. As the 
result of the audit, it was found tha 
there were some funds remaining jy 
excess of the expenses in 1950, anj 
the Executive Committee authorized, 
transfer of $10,000 of these funds tp 
the Reserve Fund of the Society, 


Ladies’ Auxiliaries have become ip. 
creasingly active in connection with 
a number of Chapters, and several 
have requested information on hoy 
they can be of more assistance. Several 
specific written requests were brought 
to the attention of the Executive Com. 
mittee, and President Stolte was ay. 
thorized to appoint a special commit. 
tee to review ways and means of 
greater cooperation with these ladies 
auxiliaries. 

Difficulties experienced by profes 
sional engineers in private practice in 
negotiating contracts with various 
units of the Federal Government were 
discussed. As a result of these discus 
sions, a special committee was ap 
pointed to review in detail the par 
ticular problems involved. 

A number of administrative detail 
were reviewed by the Executive Com 
mittee. State Societies were urged to 
facilitate the transfer of memberships 
of EITs between State Societies, and 
to change the grade of an EIT to Pro 
fessional Engineer Member as soon as 
he becomes registered without addi: 
tional payment of dues during thal 
year. Those officers of the Public 
Health Service in uniform were to be 
considered the same as other member 
of the armed services in uniform for 
the purpose of membership status 
Several revisions to the budget wer 
found to be necessary, and these wer 
approved, as well as the approval o 
several Members At Large. 

The 1951 Fall Board Meeting 4 
well as the 1952 Spring Meeting lo 
cations and times were reviewed, ani 
recommendations were made to the 
Board of Directors for their con 
sideration at the Annual Meeting. 

The Education Committee his 
given considerable study to the prob 
lem of engineering education, and 
a result of their studies have present 
a statement of policy. The statemet! 
was reviewed in detail by the Exect 
tive Committee, and was referred ! 
the Board of Directors with a recot 
mendation for its adoption. 
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Volunteer Counselors Selected For Young 
Engineers By Society Committee 


Specialization in Engineering has brought with it an 
increasing desire by Student Engineers, Engineers-in- 
Training and young Professional Engineers to obtain 
orientation advice from well-established Professional En- 


jneers. 


A way appears to have been found to meet this need, at 


least in part. 


A number of well-established Professional Engineer 


members of the National Society of Professional Engineers 
have agreed to receive written requests for orientation in- 
formation from Student Engineers, Engineers-in-Training 
and young Professional Engineers and to answer these 


ARIZONA 


Robert L. Andreson 
1522 West Vernon 
Phoenix 


Prof. Davis Bartholomew 
2532 East Drachman St. 
Tucson 


Walter H. Croft 
3021 North léth Drive 
Phoenix 


W. T. Hamlyn 
812 Security Building 
Phoenix 


James E. Hastain 
1114 North 7th St. 


Phoenix 

Gerald W. Irvin 
P. O. Drawer 57 
Sahuarita 


Fred H. Jobusch 
650 North Sixth Ave. 
Tucson 


Arthur S. Mann 
36 West McCormick St. 
Tucson 


Roger |. C. Manning 
235 W. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix 


Benjamin McLain 
118 West Washington St. 
Tucson 


Clifford C. Sawyer 
I! West Adams St. 
Phoenix 


John H. Stufflebean 
155 West Pennington St. 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


William F. Beckman 

Beckman & Word Construc- 
tion Co, 

P. O. Box 7, Station B 

Fort Smith 


W. D. Cobb 
P. O. Box 401 
Blytheville 


Crist 
nion Life Buildi 
Little Rock nee 


O. Box 
Little Rock 
W. G. Huxtable 
6 


P.O. Box 48 
West Memphis 


April, 1951 


George H. Scott 

318 Engineering Hall 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 


George W. Swilley 
602 Wesson St. 
El Dorado 


Raymond W. Toler, Jr. 
3305 Poplar St. 
Pine Bluff 


CALIFORNIA 


Paul V. Birmingham 
928 Clintonia Ave. 
San Jose 10 


A. C. Bullen 

Spreckels Sugar Company 
2 Pine St. 

San Francisco 


O. E. Deatsch 
302 J St. 
Modesto 


William P. Field 
1045 Ridgewood St. 
Long Beach 7 


Kenneth D. Harrington 
10343 East Schmidt Road 
El Monte 


C. M. Helm 

2132 Stacia Way 
Sacramento 18 
Donald E. Preneveille 


4001 Woodruff Ave. 
Oakland 2 


Otis R. H. Roberts 
27100 Dapple Gray Lane 
Route 2, Rolling Hills 


Dr. Felix A. Wallace 
College of Pacific 


Stadium Dr. & Pacific Ave. 


Stockton 


COLORADO 


Carl E. Dahlquist 
1035 Sherman St. 
Denver 


George C. Hahn 
1720 California St. 
Denver 


K. A. Heron 
2000 South Acoma St. 
Denver 


Harry A; Moore 
P. O. Box 270 
Colorado Springs 


Irvin S. Rasmusson 
Boston Building 
Denver 


L. M. Robertson 
900 Street 
Denver 


A. Warren Simonds 
Denver Federal Center 
Denver 


Kenyon C. Vail 
1834 Monaco Boulevard 
Denver 


Arthur F. Weers 
1150 Jackson St. 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Joseph F Barba 
57 Grandview Ave. 
Hamden 


Aloysius E. Cooke 
68 Norton St. 
New Haven |! 


Louis Lichtenstein 
23 Elder St. 
Milford 


William J. Moore 

146 Green Road 

P. O. Box 155, Station A 
Manchester 


George L. Mylchreest 
238 Palm St. 
Hartford 12 


Edward J. Nesbitt 
Bauer Place 
Southport 


Llewelyn Morton Reed 
42 Florence Ave. 
Devon 


James D. Skinner 
460 Old Oaks Road 
Bridgeport 4 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


J. Ellmann 
1420 New York Ave., NW 
Washington 5 


P. F. Harper 

Potomac Electric Power Co. 
10th & E Sts., NW 
Washington 


John R. Williams 

c/o Johnson & Williams 
1225 19th St., NW 
Washington 6 


GEORGIA 


John W. Flatt 
1109 North Jackson St. 
Albany 


Raymond J. Gauger 
Campbell Building 
Augusta 


Laurence S. Miller 
Brunswick 


John W. Oxford, Jr. 
P. O. Box 158 
Griffin 


requests, to the best of their ability, by mail. 

This service is not intended to be an employment serv- 
ice. It is intended to be a counselor service on orientation 
problems of young engineers. 

The well-established Professional Engineers who have 
volunteered for this orientation information service are 
listed alphabetically, by states or the equivalent, in the 
tabulation which follows. 


Young Engineers Committee 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


Ralph F. Rhodes 
5 East 55th St. 
Savannah 


G. J. Tankersley 
Gas Light Co. of Columbus 
Columbus 


Prof. Donald B. Wilcox 
Ga. Institute of Technology 
Atlanta 


Thomas H. Winchester 
Bankers Insurance Bidg. 
Macon 


IDAHO 


Raymond J. Briggs 
619 Grove St. 
Boise 


H. C. Clare 

State Public Health Engr. 
Dept. of Public Health 
Boise 


Henry F. Gauss 
University of Idaho 


Moscow 

L. M. Huggins 
1621 Mt. View Drive 
Boise 


William P. Hughes 
City Engineer 

City Hall 

Lewiston 


Ray. S. Hunter 
346 North Arthur 
Pocatello 


J. Hugo Johnson 
University of Idaho 
Moscow 


Mark R. Culp 
107 Statehouse 
Boise 


R. M. Parsons 
818 Foster Ave. 
Coeur d'Alene 


INDIANA 


Samuel E. Brownsten 
Lake County Engineer 
6636 Forest Ave. 
Hammond 


L. E. Easley 
6511 Evanston Ave. 
Indianapolis 20 


J. C. Ferguson 
230! Florida Drive 
Fort Wayne 3 


Lewis S. Finch 
Indianapolis Water Co. 
113 Monument Circle 
Indianapolis 6 


N. E. Gunderson 
1438 Lincoln Way East 
Mishawaka 


Dean A. A. Potter 
517 Russell St. 
West Lafayette 


Dean Karl E. Schoenherr 
College of Engineering 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 


Prof. Harry L. Solberg 
School of Mechanical Engr. 
Purdue University 
Lafayette 


KANSAS 


J. O. Armstrong 
City Engineer 
Kansas City 


Edgar S. Colvin 
1726 Washburn 
Topeka 


Prof. Leland S. Hobson 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan 


Arthur E. Inman 
1730 Alabama 
Lawrence 


Seth P. Kingman 
Grant Ave. 
Garden City j 


C. H. Scholer 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan 


C. Y. Thomas 

Vice President 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Pittsburg 


C. V. Waddington ge 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

Rm. 304, Sedgwick Annex 

Wichita 


Murray A. Wilson 
P. O. Box 937 
Salina 


MARYLAND 


Paul W. Backhus 
2023 Maryland Ave. 
Baltimore 18 


Arthur M. Gompf 
1019 North Calvert St. 
Baltimore 2 


Robert E. Morris 
Apartment 32 

108 Schuyler Road 
Silver Spring 

A. L. Penniman, Jr. 
2009 Lexington Building 
Baltimore | 

Gustav J. Requardt 
1304 St. Paul St. 
Baltimore 2 

Van Rennselaer B. Saxe 


100 West Monument St. 
Baltimore | 
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MICHIGAN 


Fred R. Cheek 
450 Elizabeth 
Dearborn 


Otto H. Hall 
134 North Hayford Ave. 
Lansing 12 


Prof. Hugh E. Keeler 
ce 23 

West Engineering Bldg. 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


Dudley Newton 

Civil Engineering Dept. 
Wayne University 
Detroit | 


L. J. Richards 
1106 West Sugnet Road 
Midland 


Stephen G. Szabo 
11-148 Genl. Motors Bidg. 
Detroit 2 


Donald E. Trefry 
1911 First St, Rm. 102 
Detroit 26 


MINNESOTA 


C. W. Britzius 
2440 Franklin Ave. 
St. Paul 


Paul V. Burgett 
"“C" Fayal Ave. 
Eveleth 


B. H. Clingerman 


Northern States Power Co. 


15 South Fifth St. 
Minneapolis 2 


Charles E. Doell 
325 City Hall 
Minneapolis 


Arndt J. Duvall 
1391 Fairmount Ave. 
St. Paul 5 


LeRoy A. Griffith 
3657 38th Ave., South 
Minneapolis 


Frederick F. Heisel 
124 East Olcott 
Fergus Falls 


George O. Pierce 
School of Public Health 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14 


N. T. Rykken 
915 Grandview Ave. 
Duluth 5 


T. W. Thomas 

Dept. of Civil Engineering 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14 


T. S. Thompson 
1246 University Ave. 
St. Paul 


Thomas H. Wall 
721 15th St., Northeast 
Rochester 


Michael P. Walle 
3230 Second Ave., West 
Hibbing 


MISSOURI 


C. H. Ax 
6237 Southwood Ave. 
St. Louis 5 


W. E. Bryan 
4359 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis 8 


C. M. Lytle 
P. O. Box 679 
Kansas City 10 


Claude P. Owens 
1223 Elmerine 
Jefferson City 


Charles C. Redman, Jr. 
P. O. Box 62 


Kennett 


R. E. Riddle, Sr. 
1406 Dewey Ave. 
St. Joseph 


William M. Spann 
426 Law Building 
1207 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 6 


Bruce Williams 

The Bruce Williams 
Laboratories 

P. O. Box 552 

Joplin 


NEW JERSEY 


Horace L. Bickford 
82 Arlington Ave. 
Hawthorne 


George D. Hays 
P. O. Box 8 
Westfield 


Guy Kelcey 
3 William St. 
Newark 2 


Frederick Kraissl, Jr. 
299 Williams Ave. 
Hackensack 


Harry F. Labecque 
60 Broad St. 
Red Bank 


James Logan 
Mount Holly 


Malcolm J. Macfarlane 
626 Pavonia Ave. 
Jersey City 


Horace M. Patrick 
20 Olcott Ave. 
Bernardsville 


Joseph Rosenthal 
487 Orange St. 
Newark 7 


Walter W. Slocum 
744 Broad St. 
Newark 2 


Albert L. Stubee 
531 East Commerce St. 
Bridgeton 


S. Herbert Taylor 
County Engineer 
Camden 


E!mer S. Tuthill 
100 Summit Ave. 
Summit 


NEW MEXICO 


Charles E. Barnhart 
2/22 Hyder Drive 
Albuquerque 


Ray Foss 

Civil Engineering Dept. 
The Univ. of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


F. R. Harrington 
??3 North Cedar St. 
Albuquerque 


Gordon E. Herkenhiff 
866 Don Cubero 
Santa Fe 


Charles L. Knaus 
640 Galisteo 
Santa 


Guy V. Martin 
1415 East Roma Ave. 
Albuquerque 


Victor J. Van Lint 
132 South Third St. 
Riddle Bidg., Box 60 
Raton 


A. S. Walter 
P. O. Box 705 
Socorro 


NEW YORK 


Fred S. Childs 
624 Madison Ave. 
New York 22 


Phil T. Elliott 
201 Winona Boulevard 
Rochester 17 


Newell L. Freeman 
23 South Pearl St. 
Albany 7 


M. H. Pratt 
128 Fellows Ave. 
Syracuse 10 


Dr. Arthur V. Sheridan 
Bronx County Building 
851 Grand Concourse 
Bronx 5! 


Arthur A. Vioni 
Rm. 909 Municipal Bldg. 
Brooklyn 2 


Edwin F. Wood 
1715 Lovell Terrace 
Elmira 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. Ward Andrews 
2320 Brandon Road 
Wilmington 


Harry Hoffman 

Johnson Service Company 
232 East Market St. 
Greensboro 


H. B. Morris 
1825 Gaston St. 
Winston-Salem 


Jasper L. Phillips 
P. O. Box 505 
Kingston 


James F. Pou 
P. O. Box 1459 
Charlotte 


C. Bernard Scott 
P. O. Box 694 
Hickory 


E. C. Shearon 
529 South Fulton St. 
Salisbury 


W. T. Smith 
P. O. Box 364 
Siler City 


William Emite Viverette 
P. O. Box IIII 
Rocky Mount 


OHIO 


Robert E. Allen 
1731 Auburn Ave. 
Dayton 6 


E. Faber Biggeri 
2409 East Broad St. 
Columbus ? 


Thomas C. Dee 
604 Ardleigh Drive 
Akron 3 


Fabert F. Fisher 
118 West Stafford Ave. 
Worthington 


Raloh E. Greeqor 
7700 Tremont Road 
Columbus 


John F. Hale 
301 Willowwood Drive 
Dayton 5 


Alfred Le Feber 
Temple Bar Building 
Cincinnati 2 


James S. Lineback 
1107 Plum St. 
Cincinnati 2 


Delos M. Palmer 
4401 Jackman Road 
Toledo 12 


Eric H. Wang 
635 Probasco St. 
Cincinnati 20 


OKLAHOMA 


W. H. Carson 

Dean of Engineering 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


R. F. Danner 

Vice President 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company 

Oklahoma City 


Clark A. Dunn 

Vice Dean 

Oklahoma Institute of 
Technology 

Stillwater 


Fred G. Fellows 
Consulting Engineer 
P. O. Box 2030 
Ponca City 


Harvey G. Freehauf 

Superintendent of Miami 
Utilities 

Miami 


Calvin T. Grant 

State Department of 
Health 

Oklahoma City 


G. W. McCullough 
Vice President 
Phillips Chemical 
Company 
Bartlesville 


M. L. Powers 

Director of Vocational 
Education 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 

Stillwater 


Dean Edward R. Stapley 

Oklahoma Institute of 
Technology 

Stillwater 


Clarnece A. Stoldt 
State Highway Director 
Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City 


Francis J. Wilson 

Director, Noble 
Foundation 

Ardmore 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


Charles B. Molineaux 
12 Harper Ave. 
Toronto 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert W. Bell 
604 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Scranton 3 


H. Fay Diehl 
321 North Front St. 
Harrisburg 


Paul Evans, Jr. 
P. O. Box 220 
Sharon 


Karl L. Gatter 
Gatter & Diehl 

321 North Front St. 
Harrisburg 


H. F. Hatfield 

Pa. Power & Light Co. 
901 Hamilton St. 
Allentown 


Robert L. John 
607 9th Ave. 
Patterson Heights 
Beaver Falls 


William O. Land 
55 North Highland Ave. 
Norristown 


Bert W. McDowell 
210 West 37th St. 
Erie 


Edward Ott 
1536 Garfield Ave. 
Wyomissing 


John R. Smith 
302 State Hall 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13 


M. Joseph Truscott 
1321 Arch St. 
Philadelphia 7 


TEXAS 


Phil M. Ferguson 

Dept. of Civil Engineering 
The University of Texas 
Austin 12 


B. P. Harrison 
2121 Commerce Building 
Houston 2 


Martin C. Hughes 
Electrical Engineering 
Department 
A&M College of Texas 
College Station 


Glenn C. Hunt 
1519 Transit Tower 
San Antonio 


H. L. Roberts 
P. O. Box 465 
Corsicana 


Svivan B. Schapiro 
1818 Church St. 
Galveston 


The American Engineet 


Lt. Col. Uel Stephen: 
USAR 


2714 Greene Ave, 
Fort Worth 9 


VIRGINIA 


W. R. Acker 
3208 Circle Hill Road 
Alexandria 


Raymond Archibald 
1719 N, Greenbrier 
Arlington 5 


Edgar B. Boynton 
517 American Building 
Richmond 


John L. Guest 
106 South 3rd St. 
Richmond 


Richard P. Hankins 
8 North 5th St. 
Richmond 19 


Edward S. Holland 
316 S. Washington $+, 
Alexandria 


Edwin K. Mattern 
118A Campbell Ave. sw 
Roanoke 


Walter H. McCartha 
2926 South Buchanan St, 
Arlington 6 


James E. McCoy 
Bluefield College 
Bluefield 


ohn B. McGaughy 
700 Front St. 
Norfolk 10 


R. Stuart Royer 
401 Virginia Bldg. 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Stephen M. Batori 
405 Arctic Building 
Seattle 4 


Peter H. Hostmark 
Building 
Seattle | 


Charles F. Monson 
860 Stuart Building 
Seattle | 


Kenneth P. Norrie 
Realty Building 
Spokane 8 


Char'es V. Smith 
700 James St. 
Seattle 4 


Alfred K. Stillman 
Chambers Building 
Olympia 


William M. Valentine 
1213 Westlake Ave., North 
Seattle 9 


Wilho E. Williams 
1505 West Main St. 
Spokane 9 


Kendal! M. Wood 
Great Northwest Life Bldg. 
Spokane 8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Arthur K. Banks 
£07!/, Washington St., East 
Charleston 


Malville D. Hensey, Jr. 
71? Queen St. 
Raleigh County 
Beckley 


ohn J. Kodak 
Grant Town 


Alfred D. Longhouse 
Head Department of | 
Aoricultural Engineering 
We:t Virginia University 
Morgantown 


A. Pitsenberger 
153 Oakland Avenue 
Huntington 


J. T. Van Voorhis 
'4S Garfield Road 
Clarksburg 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members | 


Michigan Society 
Holds Convention And 
Exhibit In Detroit 


The Michigan Society’s Annual 
Convention and Engineering Exhibit 
was held in the Rackham Memorial 
Building in Detroit on Friday and 
Saturday, February 2 and 3. Despite 
severe weather, approximately 100 
engineers and their wives were in 
attendance. 

An Engineering Exhibit offered a 
display of products, and two Sympo- 
siums on each of the two morning 
sessions attracted capacity audiences. 
In addition, the ladies were enter- 
tained at a special Juncheon and later 
visited the final assembly line of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Dean Arthur R. Carr of Wayne 
University’s College of Engineering 
spoke at the Friday luncheon, and 
John D. Coleman, P. E., vice-president 
of the Central Area, NSPE, was the 
speaker at the Saturday luncheon. 
Colonel Chester Lichtenberg, Na- 
tional Director, Indiana Society, 
made the principal address on Fri- 
day evening at the Rackham Memorial 
Auditorium. 

At the Annual Business Meeting on 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. Coleman 
gave the oath of office to President A. 
F. Plant and congratulated him on his 
re-election. The convention was con- 
cluded with a dinner-dance on Satur- 
day evening at the Sheraton Hotel. 


South Carolina Chapter 
Hears Address On Work 
Of The F. B.1. 


The Piedmont Chapter of the South 
Carolina Society recently held a din- 
ner meeting at the Civic Room of the 
Ottaray Hotel in Greenville. The 
guest speaker for the evening was Mr. 
James W. Cannon, Special Agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Cannon offered suggestions for 
engineer collaboration with the F. B. 
I. for Civil Defense, in addition to 
giving an outline of the methods of 
operation of his agency. 
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North Carolina Society 
Receives Charter At 
Recent Annual Meeting 


The Professional Engineers of 
North Carolina held their Winter 
Meeting at the Alamance Hotel in 
Burlington on February 23 and 24. 
The highlight of the convention was a 
charter presentation by Dean Cherry 
L. Emerson, Vice-President, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, at a luncheon 
meeting on February 24. 

Activities of the meeting on Feb- 
ruary 23 included committee reports 
and a banquet at which the new So- 
ciety officers were installed. In addi- 
tion to the charter presentation at the 
Saturday meeting, Don McConnell ad- 
dressed the group on “Engineers in 
Industry,” and E. Z. Jones spoke on 
“The Civil Defense Program in North 
Carolina.” 


Albuquerque Scene 
Of New Mexico SPE 
Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the New 
Mexico Society was held on February 
24 at the El Fidel Hotel in Albu- 
querque. 

The morning session consisted of 
registration, a welcoming address by 
Guy Martin, P. E., President, NM- 
SPE, an address by Dr. Ralph Car- 
lisle Smith, Los Alamos Laboratories. 
University of California, on “The 
Engineer and the Patent Laws” and 
a talk by State Geologist and Secre- 
tary of the New Mexico Oil Conserva- 
tion Commission Richard Spurrier on 
“The Industrial Future of New Mex- 
ico.” After a short intermission and 
announcements, E. W. Thorson. Dis- 
trict Engineer for the Portland Ce- 
ment Company, spoke on “Long 
Range Highway Planning.” 

The afternoon session was conduct- 
ed in the Civil Engineering Labora- 
tory of the University of New Mexico. 
A film on prestressed concrete bridge 
girders was shown, and the meeting 
concluded with a business session of 
the Society. 


Registration Manual 
Prepared By Georgia 
Society Members 


A handbook entitled “A Manual for 
Candidates For Registration as Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors” has been prepared for the 
Georgia State Board of Registration 
for Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors by a committee under the 
direction of Mr. A. O. White, Jr., 
P. E., member, GSPE.. 

Mr. White, who is Chairman of the 
Georgia Society’s Engineer-in-Train- 
ing Committee, was largely respon- 
sible for the compilation of the book, 
assisted by Dr. Roy S. King and other 
members of the State Board. The 
bibliography of reference texts was 
prepared by Dr. Homer S. Weber, 
chairman of the Society’s Education 
Committee, and the cost of publica- 
tion was borne by the State Board. 

The Society is particularly proud 
of its part in this production because 
the booklet marks the first compre- 
hensive manual issued by any State 
Board in the United States. In pre- 
liminary inquiries to all 48 states none 
could offer one as a sample, although 
some had instruction sheets, mimeo- 
graphed sample examinations and 
miscellaneous aids. Copies of the 
Manual may be obtained from Mr. 
R. C. Coleman, Joint Secretary, 111 
State Capitol, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


New Officers Installed 
At Second Annual Meet 
Of Arizona Society 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Arizona Society was held on February 
21 at the El Presidio Hotel in Tucson. 
Registration began at 9:00 a.m., and 
the morning business session con- 
vened at 10 with Arizona President 
William D. Williams presiding. 

At an afternoon luncheon, Mayor 
J. O. Niemann of Tucson welcomed 
the membership. Following the 
luncheon, a business session was held 
and new Society officers were intro- 


duced. 
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DISCUSS AIR RAID PLANS 


Shown above are members of the Niagara Falls Chapter, NYSSPE, as they planned 


an air raid shelter survey for their area. They are, left to right, seated: Philip H. 
Goetzman, P. E., Clarence H. Kremers, P. E., and George J. Mack. Standing: 
Jacob V. Skimin, P. E., Alan G. Hamilton, P. E., and Herbert J. Green, P. E. 


Robbins Addresses 
Recent Engineering 
Conference At V.P.I. 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Association for Advancement of En- 
gineering held its second annual En- 
gineering Conference in Blacksburg. 
Virginia on February 23 and 24. 
NSPE Executive Director Paul H. 
Robbins addressed the opening con- 
vocational session on “Engineers in 
Mobilization.” 

Also included on the program with 
Robbins were Dr. Thomas A. Boyd, 
Research Consultant, General Motors 
Corporation, who spoke on “This Re- 
search Business,” and Mr. Phillip 
Sporn, President, American Gas and 
Electric Service Corporation, whose 
topic was “The Engineer, The Ma- 
chine Age, and the World of Tomor- 
row.” 

The afternoon's activities included 
a luncheon at which Dr. Walter S. 
Newman, President, V. P. I., was the 
guest speaker, a symposium conduct- 
ed in each department under the di- 
rection of students on subjects of pro- 
fessional interest and the viewing of 
student displays. 

In the evening a banquet was held, 
John A. Umlauf, President, V. P. I. 
Association for the Advancement of 
Engineering, presiding. Guest speak- 
er was Leo J. Pantas, Manager, Salem 


Niagara Falls Group 
Meets To Discuss 
Civil Defense Plans 


The Niagara Falls Chapter of the 
NYSSPE met recently at the Hotel 
Niagara to discuss plans for a forth- 
coming survey of structures in the 
area to determine the best shelter po- 
tentials in the event of an atomic 
attack. 

The survey will be conducted by 
the Chapter at the request of the 
Niagara Falls Office of Civil Defense, 
and more than 75 members will 
participate. 

Mr. W. F. Anderson, P. E., who is 
chief of engineers for the Niagara 
Falls OCD, outlined future plans and 
requested the public’s cooperation in 
the survey. The inspection survey 
will cover stores, hospitals, clubs, mu- 
nicipal and commercial buildings, 
churches and schools. Minor struc- 
tural alterations will be recommend- 
ed where advisable and on comple- 
tion of the engineering survey, the 
report will be given to the OCD. 


Division, Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Saturday was devoted to displays 
and exhibits by all engineering stu- 
dents and employment interviews for 
June graduates of the school. The 
conference closed with a dance held 
in Squires Hall on Saturday night. 


New York: State | 


SPE Holds Winie, 
Meeting In Albany 


The New York State Society hel 
its Mid-Winter meeting at the Te, 
Eyck Hotel in Albany on February) 
and 3. Robert A. Sovik, P. E., Preg. 
dent, NYSSPE, presided at the meg. 
ings, and Julius A. Kaestner, Jy. 
P. E., President, Albany County 
Chapter, NYSSPE, was host for the 
function. 

During the meeting, the Society 
took a stand against socialized medi. 
cine and issued a statement saying, 
“Any motion to nationalize any pro. 
fession must eventually weaken the 
position of other professions.” 

The Honorable Erastus Corning, 
Mayor of Albany, addressed a lunch. 
eon meeting on February 2, empha. 
sizing the important part the engi. 
neers play in Civil Defense and the 
State Building Code. Walker S. Le, 
member of the State Building Code 
Commission also spoke on “Freedom 
of Design Under the State Building 
Code.” 


Bismarck Chapter 0} 
NDSPE Hear Radio 
Consultant Speak 


The Bismarck Chapter the 
North Dakota Society held a dinner 
meeting on March 6 at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in Bismarck. 

Special guests of the Society were 
members of the North Dakota Board 
of Administration and their radio 
consultant, Mr. Eugene Zobel. Mr. 
Zobel described the state-wide radio 
police network that is being installed. 


DATES TO 


New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers—27th Annual Convention and 
Exposition, April 6 and 7. Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 

New York State Society of Profes 
sional Engineers — Silver Anniversary 
Convention and Annual Engineering It- 
dustries Exposition, May 10, 11 and 12 
Statler Hotel, New York City. 

Professional Engineers of Colorado— 
Annual meeting, May 18, Denver, Colo. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers — 16th Annual Convention, 
May 18 and 19. Allentown. 

Tennessee Society of Professional Ex 
gineers and Georgia Society of Protes 
sional Engineers—Joint Summer Meet 
ing, June 15 and 16. Lookout Mout 
tain, Tennessee. 

National Society of Professional Ei 
gineers—Annual Meeting, June 13, 
15 and 16. Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolls, 
Minnesota. 
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Szekely Recenily 
Elected To 1951 
ASHVE Office 


Mr. Ernest Szekely, P. E., presi- 
dent of the Bayley Blower Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Society, was re- 
cently elected First Vice-President of 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

Mr. Szekely was graduated in 1910 
from the University of Budapest with 
an M.E. degree and then joined the 
teaching staff of the University. In 
1914 he joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Blower Company, Detroit, as re- 
search engineer and in 1928 he be- 
came chief engineer of the company 
he now heads. 


Annual Convention 
Held By Kansas SPE 
At Salina Recently 


The 1951 Annual Convention of 
the Kansas Society was held on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24 at the Lamer Hotel 
in Salina. 

The Convention was opened with 
a luncheon where the guest speaker, 
Dr. Jack VanDerhoof, Professor of 
History, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
spoke on “Effect of Engineering on 
Agriculture.” A business session was 
held on the afternoon of the 23rd, 
followed by professional group meet- 
ings. On Friday evening, a dinner 
party was held at which Kinsley G. 
Givens, Professor of Speech at Kansas 
State College, addressed the Society. 


Following a business session on the 
morning of the 24th, a symposium on 
engineering education was held. 
Speakers and their topics included: 
Dr. D. G. Wilson, University of 
Kansas, “Are Schools Producing the 
Right Kind of Engineers?”; Dean M. 
A. Durland, Kansas State College, 
“Are Schools Producing Enough En- 
gineers?”; and Acting Dean Kenneth 
Razak, University of Wichita, “Ad- 
vancement in Engineering Educa- 
tion.” 

After the symposium, the Annual 
Dinner Meeting was held in the 
Salina Room of the hotel, and NSPE 
President S. L. Stolte, featured speak- 
er, addressed the group on “The En- 
gineering Profession in a Garrisoned 
Economy.” 


The ladies’ program for the con- 
vention included a special luncheon, 
tidge party, informal dinner party 
and a bingo party. 
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Texas SPE Holds 15th 
Annual Convention 
In Mineral Wells 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the Texas Society was held on Jan- 
uary 25, 26 and 27 at the Baker Hotel 
in Mineral Wells. Included among 
the speakers for the event were De- 
Witt C. Greer, Texas State Highway 
Engineer; John Ben Shepperd, Secre- 
tary of State for Texas; S. L. Stolte, 
President, NSPE; William J. Murray, 


Chairman, Texas Railroad Commis- 


sion; Daniel J. Martin, Hughes Tool 
Company; T. C. Forrest, Texas Na- 
tional Director and Dean W. R. 
Woolrich, University of Texas. 

Mr. Shepperd, in addressing the 
group, said that statesmen today 
should pattern their political aspira- 
tions with ethics similar to those of 
the professional engineer. President 
Stolte pointed out in his talk that 
while the last war was one of tech- 
nology, the next one will be doubly 
so. He added that our main advantage 
over our adversary is our brain- 
power working for the good of the 
people. 


TELLERS COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON 1951 ELECTION 


On February 13, 1951, the NSPE 
Tellers Committee met in the National 
Headquarters Offices and tabulated 
the vote on the election of the So- 
ciety’s 1951 officers and the three con- 
stitutional amendments included on 


Officers: 
For President: 


the ballot. The Tellers Committee is 
composed of: H. W. Dannettell, Jr., 
Chairman; Arthur Gandy, Jr.; P. F. 
Harper; Terrill Coons and Charles T. 
Miller. 

The results of that tabulation are: 


For Vice-President: 
Northeastern Area: 
Southeastern Area: 
Central Area: 
North Central Area: 
Southwestern Area: 
Western Area: 
For Treasurer: 
Constitutional Amendment No. 1 
(Provides for any member of NSPE to be recognized to speak on any Society 
matter at Annual Meetings. ) 
Constitutional Amendment No. 2 
(Provides for number of National Directors and their assignment to duty by 
their State Society. Amendment also states that Board shall govern policy 
and NSPE affairs between Annual Meetings. ) 
Constitutional Amendment No. 3 
(Provides for establishment of a Nominating Committee which will represent 
all NSPE administrative areas and have at least 3 members experienced in 
NSPE affairs.) 
General 
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Monmouth Ocean 
Chapter, NJ SPE, Hears 
Minister Speak 


On March 7, the Monmouth Ocean 
Chapter of the New Jersey Society 
met at the American Hotel in Free- 
hold, New Jersey, to hear their guest 
speaker, Reverend Chester A. Gallo- 
way discuss “Human Engineering.” 

Reverend Galloway is a graduate 
electrical engineer and was a chap- 
lain in the United States Navy for 
several years. 


Colonel Bleakley 
Returns To Active 
Air Force Duty 


Colonel William E. Bleakley, mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Society, has 
been called back to active duty in the 
Air Force as of March 10. Colonel 
Bleakley has served for the last four 
years as Executive Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Society and also as Editor 
of the Society’s publication, The Ok- 
lahoma Professional Engineer. 

Bleakley has served a total of 32 
years in the Air Force, 12 of which 
have been in uniform and twenty in 
the reserves. Mr. C. S. Worley, P. E., 


will replace Colonel Bleakley as Ex- 


Minnesota SPE Holds West Virginig 
Annual Meeting Society Conduct; 

In Minneapolis Voting Survey 

The Minnesota Society held its According to a_ recently com, 
Annual Meeting in association with pleted canvass of its membership by 
the annual convention of the Min- the West Virginia Society, out of 


every hundred West Virginia engi 
neers, 96 are registered as voters com. 
pared with an estimated 90 for the 


nesota Federation of Engineering So- 
cieties at the St. Paul Hotel in Min- 
neapolis from February 20 through entire eligible state population; 8] 
23. voted in the last primary compared to 

Tuesday, February 20, was devoted 24 for all West Virginia; and 93 jy 
to the opening of exhibits and a joint —_ the 1950 general election as compared 
meeting of the Society’s Council and ‘0-59 for the entire state. These fig 


House of Delegates. The next day 
two more of the joint meetings, a ee ee 
all branches, among which chemical, 
uncheon and a general meeting o civil, electrical, mechanical and mip. 
the Minnesota Society took place. ing predominate. 


Technical Group Conferences were 


introduced on February 23. At the 

afternoon session, Mr. S. L. Stolte, 

President, NSPE, addressed the | 

groups on “The Function of the Engi- 

neer in a Wartime Emergency.” Fol- WELDING CONNECTORS 

lowing Stolte’s speech, panel discus- 

sions were held on the impact of an Saae Units place in pesition and se. 
curely hold together structural parts 

emergency on electric power distribu- to be welded. 

i icati " As used in many welded structures 
tion systems, communications sys they eliminate all hele punching. pre 
tems, water and sewerage systems and ducing an economical, rigid, safe and 

quickly erected structural frame. 
railroad transportation. Write for 58 p9. Manual containma 
z ull engineering gn informa 
A banquet, at which Mr. S. L. for welded structures. : 
Stolte served as Toastmaster, and a J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
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“Nothing Wrong” 
(Continued from page 13) 
“governor, every other man in 
Washington, D. C., a “senator,” and 
in Germany, whether carrying a 
satchel or not, a “doctor.” 

Jronically, the nation’s salesmen are 
currently attempting to change their 
name to “marketing engineers.” A 
corporation president, an ex-salesman 
himself, is the chief propounder of this 
appellation. Regardless of whether 
the title is used by corporation presi- 
dents or shoe-string peddlers, the use 
of our identification will still be pro- 


miscuous. 
This is not all. We as engineers. 


may just as well expect further en- 
croachment in the way of misuse of 
our title. This encroachment, how- 
ever, should not be a grievance as it 
isan evidence of our own professional 
prestige. 

Our position in society is a coveted 
one and to imagine that the public 
confuses the professional engineer 
with the steam boiler engineer in the 
basement of an office building. be- 
cause both are called “engineers.” is 
to say that the public cannot dis- 
tinguish between a hat and the Ken- 
tucky horse race because each is 
called a derby. And don’t you try to 
beg the question by pointing out that 
a part of our population pronounce 
the horse race “darby.” 


Iw delving further into the defini- 
tion of professionalism, I fail to find 
any indication of requirements as to 
the absence of manual labor or code 
of ethics. The so-called requirement 
that a profession is not a profession 
unless it implies the absence of manual 
labor, is a hang-over from the time 
when manual labor was degrading 
and man’s importance increased in 
direct proportion to his freedom from 
it The Chinese aristocrat, for in- 
stance, grew horrible-looking long 
nails to prove ostensibly that manual 
labor was unknown to him. 

A number of learned professions 
which have established precedence. 
must practice manual labor. Surgery. 
whether it be internal, plastic, dental, 
etc., etc., etc., isa good example. Would 
it be rational to exclude surgery as a 
profession on this count? Certainly 
not! To decide affirmatively would 
mean that the medic who practices the 
branch of the profession which ap- 
proaches exactness, could no longer 
be considered a professionist. Con- 
sequently, the standing of the medical 
profession is not impaired by the use 
of manual labor. 

Regarding the code of ethics. this 
can be said. It is nothing more than 
4 set of rules which must be observed 

(Continued next page) 
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Pasadena Chapter 
Hears Address By 
Jessup On Patent Law 


The Pasadena Chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Society met on March 15 at 
the Pasadena Athletic Club to hear 
Mr. Warren T. Jessup, P. E., speak 
on “Patent Law.” In addition to be- 
ing a registered electrical engineer, 
Mr. Jessup is a licensed attorney. 

Mr. Jessup gave a summary of 
patent law and illustrated his talk by 
showing slides of important and 
amusing patents. 


Wheeling Chapter 
Hears Saviers 
Speak On Television 


The Wheeling Chapter of the West 
Virginia Society met on February 15 
at the McLure Hotel in Wheeling, and 
heard Mr. George D. Saviers, Com- 
munications Engineer for the West- 
inghouse Electric Company who 
spoke on “Television— Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Saviers’ 
talk, a question and answer period 
was held. 


systems. 


controls. 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Offers Opportunities to Qualified 
Engineers and Draftsmen 


Positions are open to capable Engineers and Draftsmen who can 
design and/or prepare plans and specifications for complete indus- 
trial plants, all related structures, and building equipment falling 


within the following categories: 


DESIGNERS — Office buildings, laboratories, and industrial build- 


ings. Positions require those possessing vision and creativeness. 
STRUCTURAL — Industrial buildings and miscellaneous struc- 
tures of steel and reinforced concrete. 


MECHANICAL — Heating, air conditioning, ventilation systems, 


process piping, conveying systems, plumbing, sewer, and sprinkler 
ELECTRICAL — Industrial lighting and power distribution, and 


Assignments are in connection with our long-established offices 
located on the East Coast, Central West. Gulf Coast, and West 
Coast. Desirable working conditions, established vacation and sick 


leave plans, also paid holidays. 


Full particulars as to education, experience, and compensation 


desired should be given in first letter. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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(Continued from previous page ) 


by those playing a game. Whether 
implicit or explicit, and whether called 
by this or any other name, codes of 
ethics came into existence with the 
first association of two animals. 
Among humans, it is the embodiment 
of self-imposed restrictions with the 
aim of giving individuals collective 
benefits. 

A code of ethics is a law of morals 
applicable to a group of men perform- 
ing the same activity or engaged in 
the same endeavor. It is, as Plato said 
of morals, the restrictions imposed by 
the weak upon the strong. Codes of 
ethics are necessary in human activ- 
ity. They are essential for keeping 
harmony and peace between competi- 
tive groups and for strengthening the 
bonds of an association to guarantee 
to those inside and out the observance 
of honesty and dignity among the 
people concerned. But codes of ethics 
in themselves do not make a profes- 
sion. 


Ir is even possible for a code of 
ethics to hamstring a group. As an 
example, let’s take the policy of ad- 
vertising. “Ethics” require that ad- 
vertising be absent from the promo- 
tion of the learned professions. Actu- 
ally however, how can my neighbor 
know of my work or its quality, if I 
conceal it from him? How am] going 
to be a professional if | cannot earn 
my livelihood from what I have 
chosen as my profession ? 

This is one of the serious realities 
we must face. This is a problem that 
our professional and technical so- 
cieties must quickly solve through 
collective thinking and unified pro- 
grams. Our consciousness is con- 
stantly taxed by propaganda in its 
various forms, whether advertising, 
public education, general appear- 
ances, or publicity. This form of 
directed information, the only means 
of dissemination in our economy, has 
attained proportions of collosal mag- 
nitude, and yet we, by disregarding 
it, have failed to free ourselves from 
that barrier of austerity that tends to 
isolate us from society. 

As for recognition, if the admira- 
tion for our present-day conveniences, 
including electric lighting, telephones, 
automobiles, airplanes, television, etc., 
etc., etc., has not been interpreted by 
mankind as the achievements of the 
engineer, it is our fault for not mak- 
ing the public conscious of the part 
that we engineers and technologists 
have played in making our material 
world what it is. 

Our modern gadget-happy civiliza- 
tion glorifies the conveniences which 
surround it. A button-pushing public 


. stands in ever-growing awe of these 


bewildering marvels. Scores of popu- 
lar magazine and newspaper articles 
have attempted to explain scientific 
progress to the layman, and thereby 
increase his respect for the profession 
responsible for so much of the physi- 
cal evidences of the progress. The 
public palpates it, but knows only 
vaguely the group which delivers 
these marvels of science to him in an 
enjoyable form. All this because of 
that curtain of silence with which we 
have cloaked ourselves! 


To correct this fault, we must seek a 
new direction. We must cease quib- 
bling whether we are professionals, 
whether possession of a code of ethics 
is the essential mark of a profession. 
or the question of the derivation of 
our title, and direct our energies to 
further our organizational develop- 
ment. 

The tremendous technological con- 
tribution that we have brought about 
for mankind have created a phase dis- 
placement in the progress of human- 
ity. This in turn has simultaneously 
created a progressive gap between so- 
ciety and the engineering profession. 
It is this ever-widening gap that be- 
wilders us. To close it is for us to take 
an active part in every phase of life 
in which the public is concerned. 

We have mentioned integrity. In- 
tegrity does not only mean virtue, 
conscientiousness and _ up-standing- 
ness, but completeness. Through con- 
scientiousness and up-standingness, 
our group has progressed beyond 
sight of society. But for us to fulfill 
the requirement of completeness, we 
must become a part of the community, 
the church, the people and the nation. 
This most important function has 
been neglected by us. 

Because of the nature of their pro- 
fessional activities, and our failure to 
come in contact with the people, the 
social influence of the lawyer, the 
doctor and the clergyman has become 
so prominent as to engender in us, as 
professionals, our unfounded  in- 
feriority complex. 

It is not enough merely to tell the 
world we exist. Our concern over so- 
cial, economic and political issues 
must be openly discussed, inasmuch 
as they affect our over-all destiny and 
that of our future generations. We 
must express this concern publicly as 
a manifestation of our alertness 
toward the well-being of mankind. 
But this can only be accomplished by 
individual and collective positive 
action. 


@yw the local level, we engineers must 
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“Think” Forum 


(Continued from page 12) 


Prof. Hoadley .. . 


Mw engineers are seriously 
concerned about the steps that 
should now be taken to assure a sup- 
ply of men trained to enter the engi- 
neering profession to meet the needs 
of the military and of our civilian 
economy. This is shown by the num- 
ber of articles that have recently ap- 
peared in THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
on that subject. The Society’s policy 
statement on “The Engineering Pro- 
fession in National Security” includ- 
ed a short section on the training of 
engineers in the present emergency 
as part of its much broader considera- 
tion of the most effective use of the 
engineering profession as a whole. In 
the February issue we find a report 
of the statement which NSPE Execu- 
tive Director, Paul H. Robbins pre- 
sented to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate on January 24, 
in which he ably outlined the need 
for continuing the training of young 
engineers and scientists and made 
some suggestions as to how that might 
be accomplished. In the same issue 
Charles D. Townsend, P.E., presents 
some suggestions as to how the ROTC 
program might be expanded in the 
colleges to make possible a continu- 
ing supply of young men with engi- 
neering training. 

From the present outlook we are 
going to live through a period of sev- 
eral years during which international 
tensions will make it necessary for us 
to maintain a continuing state of 
military preparedness. I am optimis- 
tic enough to think that the situation 
will not be worse than that of the 
present Korean war. While life will 
not be as pleasant as it has been, I 
hope that as far as possible our free- 
dom to do, think and believe as we 
please may be maintained. It seems 
to me that the problem we face in set- 
ting up a long time program is essen- 
tially different from that of meeting 
a draft for immediate battle. 

Our collective skill in designing, 
building and operating the modern 
machine whether it be automobile, 
printing press, jet fighter or automatic 
computing machine is probably one 
of our greatest military and civilian 
assets. We cannot, from the military 
standpoint, compete in numbers. We 
must use equipment and technically 
trained personnel to best advantage if 
we are to make the most of our nat- 
ural assets. I believe that it is more 
important to us now to continue the 
training of our college men even if it 
means a postponement in their mili- 
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tary service. You will notice that the 
suggestion is for a deferment and not 
for an exemption. 

The experience of the British might 
be of interest and value at this point. 
The March Adlantic Monthly reports 
that in Britain all of the University 
students are given the choice of tak- 
ing their two years of military service 
immediately after high school or on 
completing their University work. 
The two years’ military service must 
be completed before a man becomes 
26. At the present time, 78,500 uni- 
versity students (this includes arts 
students as well as the students taking 
engineering, science and medicine) 
have had their military service de- 
ferred. University deferments repre- 
sent slightly more than 10% of the 
750,000 British that the Aélantic 
Monthly reports as being under arms. 
This comparatively large number of 
men are being kept in the universities 
in spite of the heavy demands on 


The world has achieved brilliance 
without wisdom, power without 
conscience. Ours is a world of 
nuclear giants and ethica! infants. 
We know more about war than we 
know about peace, more about 
killing than we know about living 
—This is our 20th century's claim 
to distinction and to progress. 


—General Omar N. Bradley 


British manpower caused by a military 
establishment that, in proportion to 
population, is next to largest of the 
non-Communist countries. This defer- 
ment is not the granting of a privilege 
to a favored class by a Conservative 
Government. It is the considered ac- 
tion of a Labor Government in mak- 
ing use of its talented young men and 
of the training skills of its universi- 
ties. 

If we are justified in planning on a 
long-term basis, I feel that the in- 
terests of the country will be best 
served if students who are now in col- 
lege are granted deferment—not ex- 
emption—of military service until 
graduation providing they maintain 
satisfactory academic standards. At 
the present time it would seem that 
after next June all college students 
over 18 will be subject to immediate 
draft, unless they are in ROTC or simi- 
lar military units. It seems to me that 
the natural time for a young man to 
give his military service would be 
either before or immediately after 
completing his college course. Should 
the young man decide to take his col- 
lege work before his military service 
the Army, Navy, Air Corps or Ma- 


rines would then have the advantages 
of this four year discipline, an aq 


vantage that seems to be valued high. 9 
ly by business and industry. I would 
like to see the college program itself™ 


kept on a strictly civilian basis thoy 
this does not preclude work in ROTE 
units or summer military training, 
Keeping the program on a civiliag 
basis insures the student his choice of 
program and college and along with 
that freedom goes the obligation of 
paying the bill, a freedom that I know 
something about as I have two daugh 
ters who are going through college, 
It seems to me that wherever possible 
the individual family and not the Fed. 
eral Government should be respon. 
sible for educational costs. 

The lives of young men of college 
age and the colleges themselves will 
both be greatly affected by the present 
period of stress and ‘strife. The col. 
lective and individual thought of the 
engineering profession and of its 
members should be very valuable in 
working towards a solution of this 
part of the manpower problem that 
will enable our country to use the 
young men and the training facilities 
available at the colleges to the best 
advantage. 


Nothing Wrong 
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become civic leaders in our com- 
munity. We must partake in the 
policy-making of business organiza- 
tions. We must be prepared as pub- 
lic speakers. We must take active part 
in municipal as well as educational 
programs, not as politicians or dog. 


matic academicians but as practicing’ 


technologists, to personally come in 
contact with our community and to 
cultivate youth, for they are the gen- 
eration that will be tomorrow’s pub- 
lic. 

On a national scale, through our 
professional and technical associa- 
tions and societies, we must alert our 
selves on domestic and international 
issues. As a part of these organiza 
tions we must contribute to the clari- 
fication of the issues and tell the world 
unequivocally where we stand. We 
must help our associations in setting 
up machinery for policy-making, for 
research education, for legislative in- 
formation, for public relations and for 
all other activities which are the 
essenee of life and pride of organ 
zations. 

This is our direction. This is where 
our energies must be expended to clos 
our bewildering gap. No, there’s noth 
ing wrong with us engineers, that per 
sonal integrity and collective positive 
action will not correct. 


The American Engineer 
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